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“Don't Be 
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RITISH  educationists, already 


worried over the increasing size of 
classes and the rising incidence of staff 


CHARIVARIA 


resignations, got little 
relief from a Ministry 
of Education report 
that the teachers are leaving “to get 
married and have babies.” 


a 


PRESTIGE has been well served by the 
appointment of Lord Mackintosh, long 
chairman of the National Savings Com- 
mittee, to its presidency. No name 
could better remind us to put some- 
thing aside for a rainy day. 


Ba 


AccorDING to Mr. Menshikov, 
the Russian Ambassador in America, 
Mr. Khrushchev would probably accept 
an invitation to meet President Eisen- 
hower. A good time should be the peak 
of the recession, when material for a 
ticker-tape welcome would be plentiful. 


B 


THE LAW-ABIDING tended to crow 
over last week’s smash-and-grab gang 
who shattered a Hatton Garden show- 
case and made off with a haul of cheap 





aw 


imitation jewellery. A gang spokesman 
points out that it was just a dummy run. 


B 


NOTHING could be more appropriate 
than the Royal Academy proposal to 
give Sir Winston Churchill a one-man 
show. After all, that’s what he’s always 
been. 


567 


AMONG the British successes at the 
New York Motor Show was a Rolls- 
Royce incorporating a dictating-machine, 
coffee-maker, radio 
telephone, h. and c. 
hand-basin, bed and 
television for rear-seat passengers. Even 
so, one or two Texans put away their 
cheque-books when they found there was 
no planetarium. 

8 


Apvocates of wider world publicity 
for the British Way of Life are delighted 


to learn that Eskimo Foods, of Clee- 
thorpes, are exporting fifty thousand 
packets of frozen fish and chips each 
week to sixty-six foreign countries. 


B 


““How people love to waste time... 


I’ve just spent ten astonished minutes 
gazing at a crowd of about 100 who were 
watching workmen erect a_ big steel 
structure.”’—Letter in Daily Mirror 


Any idiot gazing at you? 
B 


ONE ATTEMPT to stem American 
recession is reported from Dallas, 
Texas, where business men are being 
encouraged to wear breast-pocket hand- 
kerchiefs lettered “Business is Great.” 
An air of savage gloom hangs over local 
haberdashers with large stocks still on 
their hands. 

B 


Old Song 
“ KHRUSHCHEV’s NEw Note”——? 
You mean he’s going to strike one? 
Don’t be absurd, 
He’s simply sending Ike one. 











Punch Diary 


HE system of dispatching American 
bombers in the general direction of 
Russia when any unidentified object 
appears on the “ Dewline” radar screens 
has led to a natural edginess in the 


Soviet Union and elsewhere. But 
Mr. Sobolev surely went too far when 
he suggested that U.S. radar operators 
might mistake a flight of geese for a 
hostile aircraft over the Arctic. One 
thing radar can do with great accuracy 
is to measure rate of change of range; 
and hence speed; even with the aid of 
a strong tail-wind, geese are hard put 
to it to do much over 100 m.p.h.; so 
the resemblance on a radar screen 
between a skein of Pinkfeet and a 
supersonic bomber is unlikely to be 
great. Of course, if the Russians start 
using very slow bombers, to-make the 
Americans think they are only geese, 
then indeed a delicate and dangerous 
game of bluff and counter-bluff will 
soon be under way. There seems to be 
a challenge to scientists here. ‘The back- 
room boys who so quickly, during the 
war, learnt how to immunize ships 
against magnetic mines can surely, if 
they turn their minds to it, find out how 
to make radar sets insensitive to birds. 
Some form of degoosing is all that is 
required. 


Prophecy 

IDDLE EAST rulers, it is clear, 

are close readers of Punch. On 
April 20 at Geneva, it is reported, 
Saudi Arabia, “with an eye to the Gulf 
of Akaba, announced a royal decree 
proclaiming a _ twelve-mile belt of 
territorial water.’’ Egypt too, “with an 
eye to Israel,” had similarly decided to 
claim twelve miles. These proposals, it 


seems, were supported by many of the 
smaller, newer, and coastless nations— 
and, of course, Russia. It is to be hoped 
that our Attorney-General referred 
them to the Misleading Case of The 
Queen v. The s.s. Emperor Dulles, 
reported here on August 21, 1957. 
That arose out of an arrangement by 
which Britain and France extended 
their limits to ten miles, and thus 
together asserted sovereignty over the 
whole of the Strait of Dover. This, 
among other consequences, gave them 
the right to exact dues and charges for 
passage through the narrow waters, and 
so to recover some of their heavy 
expenditure on lighthouses, lightships 
and other aids to navigation. As the old 
Arab proverb has it, “two can play at 
that game.” 


Cuckoo 

HE practice of sitting on a stool 

over a hole in the ground and making 
statements to reporters fell out of favour 
for a couple of thousand years after the 
priestesses at Delphi gave it up. Now 
it looks like coming back. Mr. A. E. 
Matthews led the way by sitting over 
a hole excavated for him by the street 
lighting department of his local council. 
More recently, Mrs. Spooner, of King- 
ston-upon-Thames, put a chair over a 
hole intended for a sign bearing the 
word “Gentlemen,” and sat on it long 
enough to make the Public Health 
Committee think again. Movements of 
this kind tend to spread rapidly, so that 








“* Butter-fingers !” 
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before the summer is out it may become 
almost impossible for councils and 
other public works departments to dig 
a hole anywhere that is not instantly 
occupied by one of these human cuckoos, 
There seem to be only three courses 
open to the authorities in reply to this 
threat. They can dig bigger holes and 
force their opponents to use benches, 
They can make innumerable decoy 
holes, thus confusing and undermining 
the sitters with the fear that they may 
be sitting on red herrings. Or they 
could just stop putting up ugly struc- 
tures outside other people’s homes. 


How to Make a Maltese Cross 
UPPOSE (just to make an argument) 
that Archbishop Makarios eased us 
out of Cyprus, and Mr. Mintoff eased 
us off Malta, G.C., and Britain found 
herself without a base in the Mediter- 
ranean anywhere east of Gibraltar, one 
way out of the situation might be to 
revive the Habakkuk project put up 
during the war. Habakkuk, it will be 
remembered, was to be a vast island 
built of a secret amalgam of ice and 
sawdust, from which aircraft could 
operate as from a carrier, An island 
like this anchored in the Mediterranean, 
and of course well refrigerated to keep 
it from melting in the hot southern sun, 
might easily meet our modest needs in 
that area when all our extravagant naval 
bases and military establishments had 
been wound up. Seven-eighths of it 
would be safely under water, and from 
the one-eighth above we could project, 
or threaten to project, deterrents at 
whatever enemy menaced us there. 
Moreover by a _ now-threatened 
decision we should create twelve 
miles of territorial waters in every 
direction wherever our floating island 
was anchored. Even a mere pinpoint 
Habakkuk would command _ some 
452°38934 square miles of territorial 
sea. Unfortunately, I suppose, every 
other country with a block of ice to 
spare would soon follow our example, 
until the Mediterranean became as full 
of mobile outposts of empire as a pond 
of frog spawn. 





SEARLE at the Academy 
In next week's PUNCH Ronald 
Searle will present his own version 
of the Royal Academy Summer 
Exhibition in two pages of pictures. 
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EAST IS WEST... 


To include all points of view, PUNCH invited D. ZASLAVSKI, 
a member of the staff of KROKODIL, the Russian satirical 


magazine, to contribute to the discussion on the cold war and 


the menace of nuclear weapons. 


He calls his fantasy 


NEW ADVENTURES OF DIOGENES 


IOGENES walked out 
cosy cottage built in the wine- 
cask style, pressed the knob of 

his electric pocket-lantern and went 
looking for the man who wanted war. 
He had read in a modern Greek news- 
paper of archaic Greek tendencies that 
such people were supposed to be seen 
about in the Soviet Union. 

In a room of his Moscow hotel Dio- 
genes sat down to read the newspapers. 
In none of them did he find any appeals 
to war or to an armaments race. In his 
own country Diogenes had got used to 
not trusting the newspapers. Therefore 


of his 


he turned to the comely girl inter- 
preter and asked her “ Why have I not 
found in a single one of your newspapers 
any appeals to war or to hostility 
between peoples?” 

“Because,” said the interpreter, “ war 
propaganda and propaganda of inter- 
national hostility are regarded in our 
country as crimes against the State and 
are legally prosecuted.” 

“This means that you have no free- 
dom of speech,” said Diogenes. “If it 
were allowed in your country freely to 
preach war, then the advocates of it 
could surely be found. Who are they 
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and where are they? ‘That is just what : 

I have come here for, to find them.” l 

“There are no such people here,” : 

said the girl. 

“T do not believe it. You have no . 

lantern, you cannot see anything.” : 
Diogenes started to wander in the 

streets of Moscow. He shone his lantern I 

on the passers-by, on the professors in ; 
the University, on the engineers in the 
workshops, on the Ministers in their 

offices. He questioned everybody: who t 

among the Soviet people was personally 

interested in preparing for war and in . 

aggravating international tension? ; 

These cartoons from KROKODIL a left, 

an atomic Sir Galahad; on the right, yan v 
“You are an old man,” said Diogenes 

to a man of venerable age with whom he . 

was conversing, “tell me, who in your | , 

country has made a fortune out of the 

armaments race? For whom is it useful? a 

I have in mind not the proletarians, not | 
the down-at-heel writers or the beggar 

philosophers, but the men of action, the 

captains of industry, the masters of ) 


factories, the coal kings, the oil barons, 
the stock exchange magnates.” | 

“Respected foreign Sir,” said the old 
man,” we have no beggar philosophers 
because there are no beggars at all in 
our country. The famous writers, they 
are the most well-to-do people, because 
we value talent above all. ‘The noble 
people in industry, they are the work- 
men and the engineers, the innovators 
of production. We have no capitalists. 
Therefore no one can become rich from 
manufacturing arms or trading in them. 
We all want peace, because we all live 
by peaceful labour.” 

Diogenes had to renew ten batteries 
in his lantern. He travelled all round the 
Soviet country, but he did not find a 
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single man who needed war, an arma- 
ments race or hostility between nations. 
He then took the first available plane to 
the U.S.A. 

The newspapers deafened him im- 
mediately by their shouts: Peace nego- 
tiations are impossible! The radio 
offered a hysterical speech by a famous 
general who assured his listeners that 
the U.S.A. was the strongest power in 
the world, that it was necessary to finish 
once and for ever with the Soviet 
Union, that wars were inevitable. 

When Diogenes inquired where he 
could find people interested in war and 
in the armaments race he was directed 
at once to the Rockefeller brothers. 
They received Diogenes in their family 
room. 

“Extinguish your lantern,” said John, 
“you have found what you have been 
looking for.”’ 

“We need profits,’ said Nelson, 
“profits need oil, oil needs war.” 

“Socialism preaches independence to 
the nations,” said brother Lawrence, 
“independence negates colonialism, 
sovereignty is pregnant with national- 
ization.” 


left, the Russian’s view of himself as 


jan view of Uncle Sam as arms profiteer 
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“Nationalization is against the will of 
god,”’ said brother Winthrop, “it threat- 
ens our excess profit upon which God’s 
blessing is resting; whereas war is 
agreeable to God inasmuch as it multi- 
plies our riches.” 

“And we are all for peace,” concluded 
brother David in an unctuous voice, “ for 
a peace which would give us everything 
that we hope for from war. That is 
peace from a position of strength.” 





“And what is that?” asked the 
puzzled Diogenes. 

“Mr. Dulles will give you the reply 
to that question.” 

On the same evening Diogenes was 
asking Dulles: “Is not a position of 
strength a position of war?” 

“No,” said Dulles, hiding his face 
from the bright rays of the lantern, “a 
position of strength is a position of 
peace on the brink of war.” 

“But where is that brink which 
divides the brink of war from limitless 
war?” 

Dulles raised his eyes to the sky and 
said meekly: “ That brink is visible only 
to the Lord God and is not open to the 
contemplation of ordinary mortals.” 

Diogenes terminated his adventures 
by visiting the wisest of the wise in the 
entire West—the philosopher Bertrand 
Russell. 
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“Colleague,” Diogenes addressed 
him, “what do you say about peace and 
war?” 

“Tn an open letter to Eisenhower and 
Khrushchev,” said the famous philos- 
opher, “I suggested to them that they 
should meet and come to an agreement. 
Khrushchev replied by agreeing with- 
out reservations: he said ‘yes’ and that 
means ‘yes.’ Eisenhower declared him- 
self for a meeting with reservations. 
That is a ‘yes’ which means ‘no.’” 

“Eureka!” exclaimed Diogenes, and 
extinguished his lantern. 





The views expressed in this series 
do not necessarily represent those 
of PUNCH. Other contributors 
will be 
Dr. J. BRONOWSKI 
ALISTAIR COOKE 

















Up and Down for the Cup 


E. S. TURNER examines the entrants for the Football 


Association Cup Competition 


HAT happened to Bourne- 

\ \ mouth Gasworks Athletic? 

And Billingham Synthonia 
Recreation? And Parliament Street 
Methodist Church? And Linotype and 
Machinery? And Lostock Gralam? 

Their fate, and the audacity with 
which they challenged it, ought to be in 
the minds of all who pack the Wembley 
bowl. For they, too, were entrants for 
this season’s Football Association Cup. 
Though not all of them were accepted, 
their names appeared in the same 
printed list as those of Aston Villa and 
Newcastle United. 

There are of course qualifications 
other than vaulting ambition and an itch 
to appear on television (fee per player, 
£5) which are expected of a team 
entering the Cup contest. It should be 
a senior club with, preferably, “an 
enclosed ground where gate money may 


be taken,” and should be able to draw 
between one thousand and two thousand 
spectators. The application of this 
rough rule, or something like it, down 
the years may have brought heartbreak 
to Stackstead’s Working Man’s or 
Felling Equal Rights (surely equal 
rights include the right to play Arsenal), 
yet it did not deter (in 1899) Thornaby 
Utopians and Hugglescote Robin Hood 
or (in 1907) Crouch End Vampires and 
Portland Prison Officers or (in 1912) 
Industry Inn and Guards Depot. 

For a parish church or a brewery to 
triumph in the fourth round of the Cup 
would be a more-than-welcome feat in 
the annals of sport. Certainly our 
churches cannot be accused of not 
trying. In far-off days young men in 
knickerbockers played for “The 
Reverend So-and-So’s Eleven,” strictly 
for fun, but in 1907 (to choose a date at 
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hazard) Kippax Parish Church, a Cup 
entrant of that year, had its own pro- 
fessionals, whose names were solemnly 
entered on the registers of the Football 
Association. How these players were 
paid, whether from the vicar’s own 
sovereign-dispenser or from the pro- 
ceeds of hot-pot suppers or from some 
elastic general purposes fund, must 
remain a matter for surmise. 
Another random dip in the archives 
shows that in 1897 that studious yet 





“Keep your eye on that oil temperature—watch that rev counter—mind that four-wheel drift.” 
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sprightly cleven, Higham Reading Room, 
also had at least one professional on the 
strength; so had Alfreton Shop Assist- 
ants and Granville Night School. No 
doubt the fees were modest ones and 
these hired players had other occupations 
during the week. Possibly they were 
elderly players who had outgrown their 
usefulness to first-line clubs. 

The annual lists of entries for the 
Cup are an enchanted grove in which 
the researcher rapidly forgets whatever 
hypothesis he set out to sustain. 
Instead he finds himself caught up in 
endless bemused speculations. In the 
first Cup contest, in 1871, there was a 
team called Hampstead Heathens. Why 
did they go out of their way, on such 
an historic occasion, to flaunt their 
ungodliness in the eyes of decent men? 
Or could it, be that they were not 
Heathens, but Heath-ens? It could 
indeed. Nowadays they would probably 
call themselves Heathians. 

In that blissful dawn when the Cup 
was as likely to be lifted by the Old 
Etonians as by the Royal Engineers, 
teams were not afraid to give themselves 
imaginative names. ‘There were Saxons 
and Druids, Pilgrims and Nomads, 
Hermits and Harlequins, Mosquitoes, 
Hawks, Swifts, Hornets and Panthers, 
as well as the more familiar Strollers, 
Rangers, Rovers and Wanderers. ‘The 
Old Boy teams tended to call themselves 
by couldn’t-care-less names like Idlers, 
Casuals and Remnants, yet they were 
able to subdue iron sides like Phoenix 
Bessemer. 

However, the mill lads from Darwen, 
stiffened by the odd Scot, did not need 
any fancy name to knock out the 
Remnants in 1878-9 and force the Old 
Etonians to fight three times. They 
could have called themselves Darwen 
Heroes, or Darwen Excelsior, or Darwen 
Invicta or Darwen Rising Star, but 
plain Darwen was good enough for 
them. 

Some sort of history of England 
could doubtless be written from the 
names of its football clubs. The 
humbler the teams, the more closely 
did they breathe the spirit of temperance, 
welfare, charity, patriotism, industry 
and the working man. The fight for 
leisure is reflected in triumphant names 
like Burslem Half-Holiday and Womb- 
well Thursday (come to think of it, is 
there not a team called Sheffield 
Wednesday?) 











In the Sheffield area, in 1880, a fan 
could sport the favours of Wild Myrtle, 


Perseverance ‘Temperance, Norton 
Britannia, Old Whittington Revolution 
(what revolution?), Zion Wanderers or 
Ebenezer Wesleyan. Lancashire fielded 
a team called Clitheroe Stars and Stripes. 
Surely there was no American base in 
Lancashire then? 

Each year offers its riddles. What 
happened to Aston Shakespeare, which 
entered for the Cup in 1887, when the 
holders were Aston Villa? Who exiled 
the Leadgate Exiles—or were they just 
another combination of Caledonians? 
Was it pressure by local temperance 
interests that caused Croswell’s Brewery 
to rename itself Oldbury Town? What 
was the abhorred old connection which 
led to the formation of Owlerton New 
Connexion? 

It is not hard to guess why a team 
from Workington should call them- 
selves Black Diamonds, but who were 
the Carlisle Butchers?» Were they 
butchers by trade or were they ex- 
ponents of psychological warfare? 
Leyton Orient is a name everyone 
accepts, but Hull Oriental conjures up 
(wrongly, no doubt) a vision of nimble 
lascars and launderers from the docks 
along the Humber. 

To-day one does not instinctively 
associate the Greek Street-Old Compton 
Street area with good clean sport, but 
in 1898 there was a team called Soho 
Villa. It may still exist. If it does, 
may we hope to hear more of it? 

It was once the writer’s privilege to 
work for a newspaper which set much 
store by printing more Saturday foot- 
ball results than its rival. No match 
was dismissed as too trivial. When the 
other newspaper came under suspicion 
of lifting results from early editions it 
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was necessary to concoct fictitious team 
names in order to expose the traffic. 
The invention of sufficiently colourful, 
yet plausible, names was not easy, as 
they had to stand comparison with 
teams like Telephone Colts and Holy 
Redeemers. 

The difficulties of those days are 
vividly recalled by browsing among 
names like Selby Mizpah and Raw- 
marsh Primitives. One would have been 
proud to have invented Rawmarsh 
Primitives, so splendidly does one name 
complement the other. Yet who would 
have dared to perpetrate Clay Cross 
Zingari? Or Rock-a-Nore? Or Car- 
narvon Ironopolis? 

To-day the colliers, printers, and mill- 
hands who formed so many of those 
early teams are being emulated by many 
unlikely trades and interests. Some of 
the newcomers appear to be less con- 
cerned with entering for the Cup, or 
even for the Amateur Cup, than in 
travelling to the Continent to play 
teams representing similar trades and 
interests. ‘Thus, the B.B.C. Club goes 
off to France to play Radiodiffusion 
Télévision Frangaise; the Bank of 
England plays the Bank of the Nether- 
lands; Dover Waterguard challenges 
Ostend Marine; Thomas Cook’s takes 
on Wagons Lits. Sometimes a mutual 
disability, rather than a mutual interest, 
is a sufficient introduction, as when the 
London Deaf Club goes to play the 
Paris Deaf Club. 

Occasionally the links between the 
teams are a little difficult to discern. 
No doubt some happily shared inves- 
tigation under the auspices of Interpol 





“Let’s toss to decide who bats first 
and listens to the Cup Final.” 








accounts for New Scotland Yard’s trip 
to Germany to play Ettenheim. But 
why should Newmarket Town be left 
to play Maisons Lafayette? What is 
Harrods doing? 

In this type of contest the contract- 
ing parties effect their own introductions, 
but the necessary permit to play must be 
sought from the Football Association. 
One gathers that the encounters are 
friendly in the purest sense, contrasting 
favourably, for example, with that 
incivil affair at Belfast between Italy 
and Northern Ireland. ‘The visiting 


Spring Rhapsody 


MAKE no apology at a time of 
year when the unfailing miracle 
of spring sends a thrill of joy and 
thankfulness through the most mundane 
heart, for quoting a very lovely thought 
that I chanced upon in, of all things, 
a trade publication. “Upon the mys- 
terious ability of a tiny seed to burst 
into life” (so runs the haunting passage), 
“upon its steady growth from infancy 
to proud strength—depends the whole 
massive complex of the pulp and paper 
industry.” 
This Message—and I use the word, 





teams are more likely to be kissed than 
kicked. Defeat brings none of the 
peculiar smart which accompanies, say, 
a soccer defeat of England by the 
United States. Nevertheless, it is 
always a matter for pride to be able to 
uphold the sporting prestige of British 
bairns’-wear over that of Belgium, or 
of Aylesford paper-milling over that of 
Finland; and to show the Quick-Boys 
of Holland that the lads of Coneycote 
Lodge by no means suffer from lead in 
their boots. 

To the pioneers of those early Bible 


By 


- 


H. 


I hope without irreverence, in the sense 
of a divinely inspired communication— 
is supported by a photograph of a 
seedling fir tree. But the message itself, 
for any man of insight and imagination, 
is strong enough to stand alone. It is 
not too much to say that it has opened 
for me a new window on the mystery 
and majesty of Nature. One sees, as 
it were, beyond the unfolding panorama 
of spring—beyond and through, as my 
old rector used to say—to a fuller, 
richer world. One sees, if I may claim 
so much, what all this beauty is for. 

















“Not My Fair Lady likely!” 
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class leagues, temperance leagues and 
licensed victuallers’ leagues no doubt 
this latter-day trend would seem highly 
sophisticated, if not suspect. Yet the 
movement is surely one to be encour- 
aged. How long before Harwell Zeta 
(or Harwell Utopians) go to Russia to 
play Chelyuskin Sputnik? The Football 
Association could probably organize this 
fixture, in conjunction with M.I.5. 

On second thoughts it might be safer, 
and less embarrassing for all concerned, 
if Harwell for the Football 
Association Cup. 


entered 


*, ELLIS 


There was a time, there have been 
all too many springs, when a primrose 
by a river’s brim a yellow primrose was 


to me, and it was nothing more. Now 
I scarcely see it at all. It is the river, 
purling and prating along over its 


rounded stones, that holds my attention. 
To what romantic thoughts, long long 
thoughts for all my greying temples, 
does its sparkling progress give rise! 
“Aha!” I say to it. ‘You look feeble 
and useless enough, glooming and 
glancing away between your 
fringing herbage (upon whose ability 
to grow, allow me to say in parenthesis, 
depends the whole titanic structure of 
the fat-stock industry of this country), 
but there is a power concealed in your 
shallows before which the human soul 
may well stand trembling and amazed. 
You have the knack of finding your own 
level. 


there 


Let the rains come and the snows 
melt, let a thousand aimless tributaries 
swell your placid waters to a flood, and 
even the dullest clod will realize that, 
given enough stressed concrete to 
provide a fifty-foot drop, your futile 
babbling will soon turn into the majestic 
hum of turbines. Where, but for you 
and your like,” I ask the bashful 
waterway, “would be the North of 
Scotland Hydro-electric Board, to name 
but one?” 

A year, a week ago I should not 
have dreamed of addressing a river in 
these terms. I was blind to its true 
sublimity. Now I am fain to throw 
myself full length beside the merest 
streamlet and, cupping an ounce or 
two of its substance within my palms, 
remind myself that it is this, brought 
to the boil, upon which British Railways 
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still largely depend. It is this that 
brings up the nine-fifteen. I see in my 
mind’s eye, as I let fall the glittering 
drops, a vision of unearthly beauty—of 
great steam hammers thundering down, 
of hydraulic lifts full of business tycoons, 
of the roar and clang of rolling-mills. 
If in my preoccupation with the river 
I neglect the primrose at my elbow it 
is through ignorance rather than folly. 
I do not know for what purpose God, 
in His infinite mercy, created it. It is, 
after all, but a few brief days ago that 
my eyes were opened to the full mean- 
ing of the world outside my doors. I am 
not yet primed on primulas. But I 
shall find out. Knowledge, as wise men 
have pointed out, does not destroy a 
sense of wonder but kindles it. The 
day will surely come when I shall look 
upon a primrose and know, with a 
strange stirring at the heart, that but 
for its ability to exude a chemical 


‘compound known perhaps as_ oxy- 


dontoprimuline the seams of plastic 
mackintoshes would burst asunder in 
hot weather and the whole fabric of 
Synthetic Textiles Inc. come crashing 
to the ground. 

There is so much to learn if one is to 
appreciate to the full Nature’s mystical 
alchemy. It is easy enough to see in 
the broad monotonous acres of a conifer- 
ous forest the rich harvest of Sunday 
newspapers to come—aye, and the 
hardboard facings for modernized 
kitchen cupboards that its thinnings 
spell to the eye of love. Upon the secret 
growth and reproduction of mighty 
beech trees, so freshly green, depends in 
large part the chair-making industry, 
upon which in turn will depend the 
massive complexes of innumerable 
directors and executives. The delicate 
birches, as any nature-lover knows, are 
much used for cotton-reels and for 
various articles of domestic equipment, 
especially the backs of brooms and 
brushes. But why do the birds sing? 
And what is the inner meaning of all 
this nesting that is going on? Upon the 
principle of egg-production the mind 
may dwell with understanding tinged 
with awe; the Egg Marketing Board 
would crumble into dust without it. 
But in its detailed manifestations, out 
here in the open fields, where linnets 
are multiplying themselves without 
control, there is much to vex and baffle 
the untutored mind. I cannot pierce 
the veil that cloaks the goings-on of 
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goldfinches. ‘To what end do frogs 
spawn? ‘Time, I suppose, will resolve 
these mysteries. But it is troublesome, 
meanwhile, to survey the stir and bustle 
of spring, the bursting buds, the busy 
birds, the sheets of wood (if that is 
what it is) anemone, and to be unable 
to see behind it—behind and beyond 
so much of it—the vast industrial 
enterprises, the smoking chimneys, the 
revolving wheels that alone can make 
sense of it all. 

What I need, now that my eyes have 
been opened by the pulp and paper 
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industry, is a new kind of Guide to 
Nature. Let there by all means be the 
customary information in it about sap 
and status and hypogenous bracts and 
rufous scapulars and the migration of 
toads, but at the end, after Family and 
Structure and Habitat and Range, let 
there for goodness’ sake be Purpose. 
Thus: 
Purpose. To keep the United British Guano 
Company happy. 

With a book like that in one’s pocket 
I do not see how even a field of ordinary 
cowslips could fail to stir the heart. 








“I really must ring off now, dear. 
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Learn to Read the TV Way By BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 


A Simple yet Ingenious Guide to Elementary Literacy 


the Young Schoolmistresses’ Con- 

ference at Lady Margaret Hall 
the other week that “ reading and writing 
are on the way out as methods of com- 
munication,”’ and he placed the blame 
fairly and squarely on “broadcasting, 
films and glossy magazines.” He may 
well be right: people who watch TV 
solidly soon lose the knack of absorbing 
the message of printed symbols. Give 
them enough image in the form of 
television, strip cartoons and pin-ups 
and they secm to lose all interest in 
the alphabet. A pity. 

But there must be some people who 
would like to watch and read, viewers 
who merely for form’s sake would like 
to vary their viewing now and again 
with a token peep at a book or non-glossy 
magazine. It is for such people that the 


Si: GEORGE BARNES told 





following Brush Up Your Alphabet 

guide has been prepared. 

All you need is a television set, the 
will to improve, and imagination. 

A_ This important letter can be seen on 
“The Brains Trust.’’ Dr. Bronowski 
shapes it with his hands (palms 
facing, thumbs touching to form the 
horizontal crossbar) whenever he 
has some particularly illuminating 
pronouncement to make. Mark it 
well: this is a key letter. 

B_ Repeated, this letter forms two- 
thirds of the conventional abbre- 
viation for British Broadcasting 
Corporation. Can be spotted at 
beginning of the News, in interval 
signals, and on test cards. 

C_ Resembles the top of David Nixon’s 
head, or joke of same, lying sideways. 
(Also see B). 
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D 


H 


The bows used in “ Robin Hood”’ and 
kindred serials are shaped like this 
letter. If you don’t go for this long- 
haired, historical-cultural stuff, think 
of the bust-line of a typical ITV doll. 
F (Pictograms to be announced 
later.) 

The bit that comes before Man in 
the “G-man” playlets. Also the 
curved piece at the beginning of 
“Gun-Law” and in the middle of 
“ Dragnet.” 

Shaped like a TV aerial of the old 
school. (See L). 

Seen as avertical stroke in “ I Married 
Joan” and “I Love Lucy.” Another 
possible reminder would be a long 
shot of Victor Silvester conducting. 
Get Victor S. in focus, then fiddle 
with the frame-hold until the lower 
portion of the screen drifts left. 
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You should then have a passable 
imitation of this awkward letter. 

K If you watch Trevor Bailey playing 
forward (camera at square-leg) you'll 
get a good lineal approximation of 
this consonant. 

L The weather forecasters lean on 
Land H very heavily in their reports. 
L is the bent thing surrounded 
by roughly concentric circles, not 
the one like a TV aerial. 
N (See E, F.) 
If you look again at what you 
thought was Henry Playhouse you'll 
see that this symbol (O) is 
actually part of the titling. Could 
also be Peter Haigh before he 
re-grew his moustache. 


os 


P A petite version of D. 

Q Difficult. Watching TV rugger you 
may possibly have seen the ball. If 
you have, then imagine it with its 
lace hanging out. That would give 
you a Q of sorts. 

R, S_ First and last symbols at top of 
Radio Times. 

T, V First two symbols of your TV’ 


Times. 

U Peter Haigh without moustache or 
scalp. 

W Interference from gadgets without 
suppressors often shows up on the 
screen like this letter in mono- 
tonous repetition. 

X Aerial again. Usually seen in newer 
housing estates. 

Y When the Television Toppers stand 
on their heads with legs apart they 
make a picture something like this 
letter. Also first symbol of pro- 
grammes about surgical operations 
and your life, etc. 

Z Male dancers on TV can always be 
relied on to slide some distance on 
their knees. ‘This painful routine 
(painful, that is, to the viewer) puts 
the dancers into this peculiar shape. 
Not a very useful letter, however. 

And now, having brushed up the 
alphabet, you are all set to string some 
of the letters together to form worps. 

Look out for the next instalment of this 

exciting guide. 


B B 


““SUMMERTIME BeGins 'ToMORROW 
Put your clock back one hour to-night.” 
Wallasey Neves 
That paper’s late this morning. 


The Musical Pans 


By B. A. YOUNG 


After the calypso, the steel band is the West Indies’ 


greatest gift to music 


HEN I met Walter Herbert 
he was on his way to Notting 
Hill Gate to see Phillmore 


Davidson, with the idea of suggesting 
to him that they might join forces 
again. They have worked together 
before, but the partnership broke up; 
Mr. Herbert is from Antigua and Mr. 
Davidson from ‘Trinidad, and _ there 
were small differences in outlook, and 
steel band life is unstable at the best of 
times. But Mr. Herbert had a project 
in mind which he thought offered a 
good chance of success, so it was only 
natural for him to take it to Mr. 
Davidson. Walter Herbert and Phill- 
more Davidson are probably the two 
best steel band men in England to-day, 
and they must play together some time, 
just as Kreisler played with Rachman- 
inov or Cortot with Casals. 

The difficulties of running. steel 
bands are different from the problems 
that beset the small semi-professional 
dance-band. The instruments are made 
from cylindrical forty-five-gallon oil- 
drums, cut to various sizes, and require 
something more ambitious for storage 


and transport than the trumpet or the 
saxophone in its neat fibre case. More- 
over, the players make rather less from 
their art than dance-band men, and 
have to be a little more careful about 
such items as taxi-fares. 

Sometimes, in fact, they make almost 
nothing from it, but, being West Indians, 
they seem not to mind. Phillmore 
Davidson had a band in 1951 that 
played for a fortnight at the Savoy. 
“Man,” he told me with one of those 
black-velvet West Indian laughs, “to 
me it was like money for old rope, being 
paid for what we liked doing.” Another 
time he did a four-week tour of the 
provinces. “The contract said we 
should get paid when we got home, but 
we never did get paid.” Another black- 
velvet laugh. “Funny, eh?” 

Steel bands began in Trinidad just 
before the war (they reached Antigua 
only in 1946), and for a long time they 
were regarded as a bad _ influence, 
not so much musically as socially. No 
one, in the ’forties, would have let a 
steel band play for Princess Margaret. 
Mr. Davidson, at the age of twelve or 

















“B.O.A.C. Staff Economy. And what exactly do you do?” 
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“‘How do you get your hair so lovely and 
lank, Dorothy?” 


so, used to hide from his parents so that 
he could play with them. During the 
worst days of unemployment in those 
times rowdy elements used to go out 
into the streets and play their “pans” 
to the public danger. If you look in the 
annual report of the Commissioner of 
Police for Trinidad and Tobago for the 
year 1948 you will find this fascinating 
passage: 

Paragraph 25. Steel Bands. Hooli- 
ganism broke out in Port of Spain 
and a section of the Northwestern 
Division’s areas when steel bands, in 
defiance of the law, came out and 
played on the streets. 

Forty arrests were made, but the 
offending musicians were allowed out 
on parole on condition they played no 
more, and all ended happily. 

In the very early days you could only 
get three or four notes to a “pan.” 
Nowadays you can get one oil-drum 
to give you a more-or-less full chromatic 
range of an octave and a half. Tuning 
the drum is a skilful and complex 
procedure. First the drum—a standard 
oil-drum, twenty-two and a half inches 
across and made of 16-gauge mild steel 
sheet—is cut down to the required 
height: a bass pan about three feet, a 
tenor about a foot, an alto about eight 
inches, 

Then the playing-head is beaten into 
a shallow saucer and a series of “ turtle- 
backs” raised around the circumference, 
extending about half-way into the centre. 
The area of the turtle-back, and the 
amount of curvature on it, determines 
what note it will sound when struck, 


which it is with an eight-inch rubber- 
tipped stick. More notes are obtained 
from circular turtle-backs in the space 
left at the centre of the drumhead. 

Because of interference with one 
note by another you can’t have the 
notes of the scale arranged conveniently 
round the outside of the pan as if a 
piano-keyboard had been bent into a 
circle; the notes skip about in no easily 
discernible pattern. For example, 
reading clockwise round a typical tenor 
pan you get G sharp, C sharp, A, D, 
B, E flat, C’, C, E, G, B’, with A, F 
and F sharp in the middle. On a bass 
pan, on account of the large size 
required for each section, you may only 
have three or four notes, and you have to 
make up your scale by having extra pans. 
A twelve-man band formed by Mr. 
Michael Lynch in Accra for Mobiloil— 
calling in the New World to redress the 
balance of the Old—included five bass 
pans, plus two “’cellos”; two tenors; 
and three altos, one of which was the 
“leading pan” played by Mr. Lynch 
himself. 

There were also one or two bongo- 
drums and so on to add variety of 
colour. Mr. Herbert speaks wistfully 
of including a string bass; Mr. David- 
son feels that this would destroy the 
integrity of the combination as a steel 
band. 

‘Twelve is on the large side for a steel 
band; you can have them as small as 
four or five pans; “eight is better,” 
said Mr. Herbert, “but who’s going to 
pay that money?” Who indeed? Once 
in Port of Spain Mr. Davidson led a 
band, the City Syncopators, which 
could call on a pool of seventy players, 
and generally employed about fifty- 
four at a time; but that was something 
quite exceptional. _The number of 
engagements open in London to even a 
small band is strictly limited, and 
although there is one whole-time pro- 
fessional steel band working here—the 
“Kings of the Caribbean”—a strictly 
part-time basis is the usual thing. 

Mr. Herbert works at an hotel, where 
he gives the impression of being very 
happy; Mr. Davidson works for British 
Railways. He also plays centre-forward 
for Carshalton Football Club’s sixth XI. 
His enormous black laughing figure 
must be a daunting sight for the 
opposition. He aims to go back to 
Trinidad sooner or later, “but I’m 
not sure when.” 
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LETTERS 


(Letters addressed to the Editor, unless 
specifically marked otherwise, may be considered 


for publication.) 


EAST IS WEST 

To the Editor of Punch 
GIR. — Your contributor in the series 

“East is West,”’ H. F. Ellis, obviously 
found it difficult to decide just what he 
does think on the subject. I thought it 
might help him, and your readers, if I 
put his arguments in verse form: 


SAFETY FIRST 
The Russian Way of Life is Hell on 


Earth 

Their progress nil, their Science of little 
worth 

We'll save the World from them at any 
price 


Nor listen when the Scientists give advice. 
This Bulldog Breed must never change 
its mind, 
Better no Britain than a pact declined. 
And if when tests and bombs have done 
their worst 
And Earth is left a wilderness accurst, 
Who knows? our unborn young may 
yet contrive, 
Some even normal, to arrive alive. 
Yours faithfully, 
MARGARET CURWEN (Mrs.) 
Weybridge, Surrey 


REVIEWING 

To the Editor of Punch 
~IR,—In R. G. G. Price’s delightful 

article on Reviewing, while it is 
refreshing to hear that only once in 
twenty years has he been offered a bribe, 
I fear that an even more sinister aspect 
of this malpractice has been uninten- 
tionally glossed over. At these literary 
cocktail-parties it is not uncommon for 
a name to get button-holed in a corner 
by some sharp-faced individual; and, as 
it is impossible at such gatherings to 
carry on any conversation below a 
medium shout, the astute observer, by 
dint of edging close enough to examine 
some otherwise featureless objet d’art in 
the vicinity, may get wind of a sale 
proceeding: . so you'll keep your 
playful paws off It, Clarence, won’t you? 
Let’s see—It’s Great-Uncle’s Twice- 
Removed Day on Saturday, isn’t it? 
And Uncle likes his whisky by the case, 
doesn’t he?” Such is the frivolous jargon 
used to cover up what is undoubtedly a 
crooked if not precisely an_ illegal 
transaction. 

Yours very sincerely, 
KATHLEEN RICHARDSON 

Woodford, Essex 


& & 
*“*Mutron SHorTAGE Hits City 


An acute shortage of mutton has hit the 
city. The shortage is due to the non- 


availability of goats from India.” 


Times of Ceylon 


Just as we’d thought. 
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Week-end with 


OLLY! All I can say is, what a 
jolly exciting life it is being 


a columnist. My wonderful 
week-end began on Saturday morning 
with breakfast (cornflakes, poached eggs 
on toast and coffee) in front of a blazing 
electric fire. But listen to this. Just as 
I was buttering my second slice of 
toast a knock, as they say, sounded at 
the door and who should it be but a 
telegraph boy with a telegram. “ Dar- 
ling. Next week-end Bahamas?” it 
read, and it was signed “NoéL.” 
Blimey. And likewise “Fancy!” Feel- 
ing pretty set up with herself, F. 
Portugal began to wash up the breakfast 
things and was still hunting for the 
tea-towel when the telephone rang. It 
was GILBERT, who as you know is 
F. Portugal’s Very Favourite Man. 
“Fanny, old girl,” says he, “if you’re 
not scared of being shot up by a vice- 
gang what about a blow of Brighton air 
next Saturday?” I must say I was 
sorely tempted, because if there’s one 
thing I do adore it’s a week-end in 
the company of GILBERT’s heavenly 
PEKINESE. I made a tentative note on 
the turn-up of my jeans which I use 
as an engagement book. Heigh ho! 

After washing-up, bed-making. ‘Then 
dusting. And polishing. My “little 
woman,” Mrs. Butters (“ Marge” to 
you), had betaken herself back to 
Roedean for an Old Girls’ Reunion and 
I was left to bear the brunt of a bachelor- 
girl existence as best I could. Ever so 
wearing, I can tell you, and by about 
eleven o’clock I had collapsed, a sheer 
hulk, horribly mauled from running the 
vacuum cleaner over my foot. Some- 
times I suspect I am not at all a woman 
of the interior. Just as I was relaxing 
over a cupper the telephone rang again 
and this time it was STIRLING and 
Katie. “Fanny,” cried they, “isn’t the 
weather beastly?” I agreed that beastly 
was the word and they said that they’d 
got a house-party on and there all the 
guests were—JIMMy Epwarps, LApy 
Diana Cooper, THE Epitror oF “THE 
Times,” Doris  Lessinc, BARBARA 
CaRTLAND, EarTHaA Kitt and Tue 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY—all feeling 
a bit bored, along of the weather. 
Wouldn’t I come and cheer them up? 
I said no, but didn’t explain why. The 
fact is that I am frightfully shy, and 


Fanny Portugal 


shall never get used to terrifying 
celebrities. 

Out for shopping, complete with 
string bag. Met my friend INGriD as I 
passed the Dorchester and we had a 
long chat about the Margaretha Set. 
I noticed E. Waugh in Piccadilly but he 
didn’t see me. Then—I had just dashed 
into F. and M.’s for a pound of potatoes 
when I saw Him. Yes, you know who I 
mean—that Very Handsome Man who 
is so close to the Throne. Cor! Did I 
dream it or did he hint at an invitation 
for Windsor later in the year? Week-end 
at Windsor? Yes, the subs will love that. 

Back home again to discover that 
there was another telegram (“Would I 
care for a few days in Lambaréné?”) 
and that there had been a transatlantic 
telephone call (“What about a piano- 
shaped week-end with Lee and Mom?”). 
Made more tentative notes on turn-up 
—all those delicious lepers would be 
rather fun, I must say—and gardened 
till dusk. The second post was not 
without its own brief thrill, and promise 
of an Ever so Cultural Experience. 
F. Portugal was invited to pay a call— 
no, I’m not going to tell you where— 
only to say that most diplomats would 
give anything (except Top Secrets) to 
get there. (Memo. Ring up B. Grey 
to ask about protective clothing). And 
so to bed. 

2a.m. The telephone rings and it is 
a transatlantic cable. ‘Well done, 


By MONICA FURLONG 


Fanny stop New Brunswick fascinating 
week-end resort.” Crumbs! It was 
nearly as exciting as the time we 
discovered our mutual passion for 
Louisa M. Alcott and discussed the 
“pickled lime” incident. I think 
tycoons are sweet. 

But did my wonderful week-end end 
there? Oh dear me no! Sunday 
provided really the most unusual in- 
vitation of all, proving that a columnist’s 
life is full of mad thrills. A dear little 
man, terribly Eyetye and romantic, 
knocked at my door at ten o'clock 
wearing such a pretty uniform and 
handed me a letter with an absolutely 
wopping great seal on it. He seemed 
pleased with my tremulous replies. Yes, 
I had always longed to see the Vatican 
gardens in spring. No, I didn’t insist 
on wearing jeans if the milieu seemed 
unsuitable. Did you ever hear of 
anything so exciting? All those lovely, 
brilliant, witty Monsignori! To repeat 
myself. Cor! 


B a 


“TOGETHER AGAIN! 
TOWNSEND SPENDS THREE HOURS 
WITH MARGARET AT CLARENCE HOUSE 


It seemed as if the clock had been turned 
back... Same place. Same fog. Same 
timing ... Same crowds. Same policemen. 
Same reporters. Same Guardsmen. Same 
photographers ... same dashing hero and 
the same lovely heroine “i 


Same Daily Express 
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The Nets 


By IAN 


% AVING provided the young 
cricketer with the requisite 


preliminaries to prepare him 
for playing the game, also with a code 
of the laws, the next step will be to give 
him the result of more than fifty years’ 
experience and actual practice amongst 
the finest players the country ever saw.” 
So wrote John Nyren, patriarch of all 
cricket coaches, in his retirement not so 
very far from Lord’s. His benevolent 
old shade has only a short flight to see 
his advice yearly translated into reality, 
a hundred and twenty years later, at the 
Lord’s Easter Classes for schoolboys. 
The classes were started soon after 
the first war by Mr. Francis Lacey, as he 
then was, secretary of the M.C.C. As 
with many other flourishing projects the 
start was modest enough and the ground 
staff was more than adequate to deal 
with the few boys who attended. But 
the idea soon caught on and by the 
beginning of the second war about two 
hundred boys came daily. The arrange- 
ments for the pupils were simple, each 
batting for half an hour and bowling 
and fielding for a spell, if so inclined. 
The only scientific aid at this time was 
a contrivance invented, I believe, by 
Mr. Lacey and in the nature of a 
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cricketing “Iron Maiden of Nurem- 
berg.” This, by means of iron bars, 
confined the back lift of the bat to a 
strict, not to say restricted, and narrow 
path, which can seldom have coincided 
with that of the ball. Otherwise technical 
problems were solved on the spot by the 
wisdom and experience of the staff. 
There was, for instance, a lad who had 
every apparent promise yet was clearly 
unable to fulfil it. A profound study of 
this baffling state of affairs by Messrs. 
Findlay and Aird, by 
then Secretary and 
Assistant, failed to 
produce a satisfactory 
answer, so they sought 
the guidance of that 
Lancastrian Solomon, 
Mr. Archie McLaren. 
After a searching two- 
minute scrutiny the 
Oracle pronounced. 
“This boy,” he said, 
“is a left- not a right- 
hander.” ‘The subject 
being rotated on his 
axis and re-orientated 
accordingly, was 
immediately and 
immensely improved. 
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Another Lancastrian giant, Mr. 
Walter Brierley, conducted a bowling 
class, and was to be seen daily striding 
breast-forward across the ground, a 
stalwart pied piper, his charges trotting 
expectantly behind him. What they 
learned of the “ basic action” I wouldn’t 
know, but they could not fail to see many 
a spirited demonstration nor hear tell of 
many a doughty deed. With luck they 
might even have been given, by way of 
illustration of their tutor’s pristine pace, 
the alarming instance of the batsman 
whose boot he struck with such violence 
that “You could see blud coom through 
bookskin.” If any pupil acquired no 
more than Walter’s enthusiasm he 
deserved to play for England. 

There was an equally devoted 
volunteer in a certain Mr. Routledge, a 
schoolmaster from Salop who spent his 
holidays supervising the nets. As he 
visited all fifteen in the course of each 
half hour every day, it is a conservative 
guess that he walked a distance from 
Lord’s to Bramall Lane and back again 
every vacation. 

The age-groups lay between eleven 
and seventeen and, naturally, within 
these margins there was much variation 
in shape and size. Readers of my 
generation may recall a young man 
named Hunter, a somewhat remarkable 
figure in the Metropolitan Police Force 
and later the R.A.F. He boxed for 
England against Golden Gloves’ team 
from America at 6 foot 10 inches, and 
something over nineteen stone. When 
he came to the Easter classes, aged 
fourteen, he was some inches over six 
feet and a good head and shoulders 
above his coach, the redoubtable Bill 
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Reeves. It was not unnatural that 
Mr. Aird, on his rounds, should pause 
in wonderment at the spectacle of this 
mountainous figure towering above all 
about. His fears of optical delusion 
were abated by Old Bill, who paused in 
the act of delivering the next ball. 
“Tt’s all right, sir,” he explained. “The 
boy’s queer—Dad’s come instead.” 

They were, as perhaps one may 
gather, happy carefree days and no 
doubt highly beneficial in many cases. 
The same easy system prevailed for 
some years after the war, but recently 
the arrangements have been thoroughly 
overhauled and, in popular parlance, 
“streamlined.” 

The age-groups remain the same but 
instead of the half-hour batting followed 
by the more or less please-yourself 
bowling and fielding there is now a 
closely scheduled course. ‘This lasts 
three days and is fairly intensive, includ- 
ing batting, bowling, fielding in practical 
form, augmented by theory in the shape 
of films and lectures. ‘The standard of 







instruction is high, as almost every 
coach holds the M.C.C. coaching certifi- 
cate and teaching is thus more uniform. 
No longer can the Lord’s staff provide 
sufficient tutors, so that it is now neces- 
sary to bring in outside help. ‘There are 
many good cricketing names on the 
roster, though their fame belonged to a 


= 
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day before the arrival of their charges. 
Jim Sims and Len Muncer are happy in 
their old home. Fred Price looks after 
the up-and-coming wicket-keeper, and 
the manly and magnificent figure of Bill 
Voce stands where once did Walter 
Brierley, midst the Barneses and Bedsers 
of the future. In passing, one may say 
they need not grieve if those charges wot 
not of them—the author of a book I 
have just read on Jutland was prompted 
to write it only after meeting a mid- 
shipman who had never 
heard of the battle. 
There is no restriction 
regarding the entrants 
as to school or creed or 
domicile but, the avail- 
able places being con- 
sistently over-sub- 
scribed, preference is 
given to sons of mem- 
bers. The figures, in 
fact, are roughly six 
hundred applicants for 
four hundred and fifty 
places of which one- 
third are filled by the 
members’ sons. All 
entrants’ forms must be 
endorsed by their games 
master to the effect that the entrant has 
some ability and a genuine interest in 
the subject, which again is a very 
reasonable precaution. ‘There must be 
a very strong temptation amongst 
harassed parents to see the young 
hopeful completely, and perhaps gain- 
fully, employed for three whole days, 
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whether he likes it or not. There is also 
the over-ambitious father who is deter- 
mined his son will succeed whatever his 
feelings. Thus despite these precautions 
the occasional black sheep or heretic 
does turn up as, the other day, when a 
young gentleman suffered a very slight 
blow on the knee, at which he announced 
his retirement from the course. To his 
coach’s somewhat scathing comments 
he replied, with perfect aplomb, that he 
understood there was a long waiting list 
and that he loathed the rotten game 
anyway. But the vast majority are filled 
with a great enthusiasm which brings 
them from considerable distances; from 
as far north as Glenalmond in Perth- 
shire and as far south as Elizabeth 
College in Guernsey. This enthusiasm 
is reciprocated by staff and officials alike, 
and even a razor-edged east wind did 
little to lessen the interest of instructor, 
or the eagerness of instructed, when I 
called recently. 

Only in one quarter did I encounter 
any disapproval. Peter is a figure famous 
and respected as being, amongst other 
things, the only cat to bring a Test 
Match to a halt, which he did simply 
by taking station behind the bowler’s 
arm and refusing to move. 











No. 14—Brains Trust 


OU are a member of the Brains 

Trust discussing the question: What 

feature of British life will change 
least in the next hundred years? 

PROFESSOR ALFRED: Always supposing 
there is a next hundred years. I think 
it’s important to remember that every- 
thing doesn’t change all the time. When 
I was a boy I thought the world would 
change far more by the time I was fifty 
than in fact it has done. If the questioner 
is after big things my choice is The 
Family and if he wants little things I 
suggest the design of umbrellas and 
comedians’ patter. 

Lapy HERMIONE: Well, I’m not much 
older than you and I seem to be living 
in a completely different world from my 
girlhood. The Family is changing very 
fast already because its biological job of 
training the young is being taken away 
from it by ever-increasing Education. 
I plump for the Law Courts, with the 
cooking of meat as a runner-up. I can’t 
see comedians’ patter surviving another 
ten years. 

You are invited to join in with a 
speech of up to one hundred words. 


A prize consisting of a framed Punch 
original, to be selected from all available 
drawings, is offered for the best entry. 
Runners-up will receive Toby bookmarks. 
Entries (any number, but each on a separate 
piece of paper and accompanied by a 
separate entry token, cut out from the 
bottom left-hand corner of this page) by 
first post on Friday, May 9, to Tosy 
CompetTiITION No. 14, Punch, 10 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C.4. 


Report on Competition No. 11 
(Tales Out of School) 


Competitors were invited to sibmit an 
anecdote that throws a critical or revealing 
light on their schooldays. 

Several competitors sent in ‘‘howlers” 
which, however amusing, were not par- 
ticularly illuminating. They did not 
throw much light on childhood or 
education or, indeed, on anything else. 
There were also several accounts of 
practical jokes on masters which remained 
isolated incidents without reverberations 
beyond themselves. However, many 
entries did use a particular case to make 
a general point and the total amount of 
educational lowdown was considerable. 

The winner of the framed Punch 
original, whose apparently simple anec- 


Toby Competitions 


dote has implications which both amuse 
and disturb, is: 
Harry OVEREND 
17 Norwoop ‘TERRACE, 
BURLEY-IN- WHARFEDALE 
ILKLEY, YORKSHIRE 


I was seven years old. At school we had 
dictation every Friday, and each scholar 
with no mistake in spelling received a 
halfpenny. 

For several Fridays I won the halfpenny 
and then, one Friday, I didn’t do so. 
This worried me greatly. Would I win 
the halfpenny next Friday, or would I 
not? The anxiety was more than I could 
bear, so to ease my misery and to put 
myself out of the running, I decided to 
spell a word wrongly. I therefore spelt the 
word ‘“‘said,”’ ‘‘siad.” 

“‘I can’t understand,” said the head- 
master, ‘“‘your tripping up over a simple 
word like ‘said.’”” But I understood. By 
doing so I had saved myself a lot of mental 
anguish. 


The prevailing note was sombre. It 
is the moment of humiliation, not the 
moment of revelation, that is remembered. 
Hardly any competitor produced a 
reminiscence that made me feel ‘“ How I 
wish I’d been taught that subject like 
that.”” There were some grim doings in 
girls’ schools; the competition attracted 
a strong feminine entry. 

Among the runners-up were: 


The Rector’s smug secretary knows my 
Aunt. She’ll tell her in shocked whispers. 
My Aunt will tell Mother. 

I have been sent for by the Rector. 
Frightened almost to imbecility, fat, 
unhappy, almost thirteen. 

Black gown, glittering spectacles. Give 
you another chance. All right for him. 
But it was my Report Card, my 33 per 
cent for maths. 

I dared not take it home. I could not face 
the black-affrontedness, the I’ve always 
tried to do my best for you, the Margaret 
Brown is a bad influence she takes your 
mind off your work, and the tears, tears. 

Altering the 33 to a shaky 88 was quite 
easy at the time.—Mrs. Ishbel McIntyre, 
Newlands, Mains Road, Linlithgow. 


“Like the Tolpuddle Martyrs . . .” 
read out Miss Walker. 

“Please,” I asked, bold and unsuspecting, 
“who are the Tolpuddle Martyrs?” 

A big silence. Miss Walker, lean and 
hungry-looking, and with a_ strange 
fountain-pen case hanging from her belt, 
peered down at me: ‘‘You are a new 
girl,” she said. ‘‘How old are you?... 
Eleven?! From what school ?” 
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I said I hadn’t been to school before. 
We had a governess. 

‘We are all most interested,’ declared 
Miss Walker with a_ twisted smile. 
‘Please tell us some more.” 

Fortunately I was too much alarmed to 
tell them any more. 

‘‘A girl of eleven,” she reflected in a 
stage aside, ‘‘who has never heard of the 
Tolpuddle Martyrs! Her governess forgot 
to mention them.” Then: ‘TELL HER, 
somebody.” (Nobody did.) 

I still don’t know who the Tolpuddle 
Martyrs were.—Mrs. Edward Halliday, 
62 Hamilton Terrace, London, N.W.8. 


Priscilla and I were no longer friends. 
She went to Sister Joseph and said that I 
said her mother ‘‘drank.’”’ When hauled 
on the mat before Mother Superior I said 
it was ridic; because I’d never even met 
Priscilla’s mother, and hadn’t the imagin- 
ation to dream up such a dull scandal. It 
was put to me: Confession, or Expulsion. 
Sort of an Inquisition! Naturally I 
confessed, because I cared more about 
my mother than whether Priscilla’s 
mother “drank.” 

Afterwards, naughty Priscilla was smitten 
with conscience and admitted her perfidy. 
(Perhaps her mother did, at that?) Hauled 
on mat again for confessing to an untruth; 
and came to the conclusion that there are 
some people who just can’t win!—Miss 
Mary Campden, 10 Aubrey Road, 
Kensington, W.8. 


In music lessons we mostly sang sea- 
shanties or practised the hymns for the 
coming week. Once we were taught the 
Instruments of the Orchestra from a dusty 
record. The music-master showed us how 
to distinguish trombones from double 
basses. Then, confident of our ignorance, 
he issued a challenge: ‘‘a small silver 
coin” was offered as prize to anyone who 
identified the source of the next noise. I 
was undemonstratively keen on music at 
the time. It was a cor anglais, and I said 
so. He first looked disappointed and then 
accused me of sneaking a glance at the 
record label. He never paid me the 
promised coin, and I have not much cared 
for the cor anglais since.—Norman Page, 
297 Whitehorse Lane, London, S.E.25. 


The other runners-up, who will also 
receive Punch bookmarks, are: B. O. 
Cooke, 5 Windsor Terrace, Clifton, Bristol, 
8; G. A. Cowley, 3 Glebe Road, Aston 
Somerville, near Broadway; C.C. Minton, 
4 Melbourne Court, Welwyn Garden City; 
Miss Elizabeth Ostler, 39 Warwick Avenue, 
Coventry; N. R. Stocks, New College, 
Oxford; Mrs. W. F. Tulloch, 41 Rutland 
Gate, London, S.W.7. 
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Perpetual Student 


By R. G. G. PRICE 


(Extracts from letters between a Correspondence College and its most 


dogged pupil) 


EAR PRINCIPAL,—I have 
taken to heart those pages on 
Fiction Writinc, and I do 

feel I have got more of them than I 
did out of PoRTUGUESE FOR THE HOLIDAY 
Maker or Home Statuary. I enclose 
opening paragraphs of my first unaided 
work: 

THe THirrp Mate’s YARN 

As soon as I set foot on her rotting 
gangplank I knew there was some- 
thing wrong about the Espadrille. 
When a man has spent his youth 
beating up and down the seven seas he 
gains, is given, develops a sixth sense. 
I stood with my ditty-bag in my hand 
watching and listening. ‘There were 
barnacles on the _ binnacle. The 
laundry on the shrouds looked like 
shrouds. The héncoops were crammed 
full of Shetland ponies. “This” —the 
words were torn from me—‘‘is far 
from Bristol-fashion.” 

The door of the chart-house opened 
and a head in a pointed woollen cap 
peered out at me, sniffing the thick 
dockyard air, yellowly displaying 
sharpened teeth in decayed gums, 
trying to scratch the Statue of Liberty 
tattooed on its wizened chest with an 
aquiline chin. 


Dear Student,—As you know, we are 
anxious to assist you to be yourself in 
every way; but are you quite sure that this 
is a self it is altogether wise of you to 
want to be? When there are so many 
healthy, credible, saleable stories to be 
uritten, you would be well advised to 
begin with them. Would not ducks be 
more probable than Shetland ponies? 


Dear Principal,—The effect I am 
aiming at is a wild surmise. Ducks 
would have their place in a tale of 
village life but not in something that 
attempts to bring home to the reader 
the wonder of the sea with all its myriad 
peculiarities. It may seem impertinent 
but I feel bound to ask you whether you 
have really thought out your suggestion? 


He gave a short, harsh laugh. 
“Another mate for him to turn into 
something white and quavering.” It 
was time for me to assert my authority. 
“Belay the gab and show me to my 
quarters. Have my bicycle stowed 
ship-shape below. I'll not be wanting 
it before Port Said.” 

It was time for me to report to the 


Captain, for there might be loading or 
caulking to be done. I rapped and 
received a gruff command to enter. 
He regarded me coldly as he sucked in 
his lower lip and dilated his nostrils 
like who knows what of stallion or 
snob. 


Dear Student,—I feel you have not 
yet mastered the art of making the 
reader feel secure in your hands. Look 
up Stevenson and see how he does it. 
The phrase following “nostrils” seems 
based on recollections of a foreign 
language I cannot identify. You had 
better let the ship cast off and run into 
a cyclone. 


Dear Principal,—It is quite imposs- 
ible to cast off yet. Half the crew are 
ashore and there are scenes in dockside 
dives and also Customs formalities to be 
completed before it will be possible to 
pass the white headland and venture 
into the open sea. Do you not agree that 
a pall of mystery hangs over the ill-found 
bark? If not, something has gone wrong 
somewhere. I am leaning on you 
heavily; do not fail me. 


“Have you ever been the Rio run?” 
the Captain asked me. There was 
something indescribably evil about the 
way he placed his forefingers together 
and pressed. He did not seem pleased 
to hear I had been it. “Then he will 
know the way,” he muttered. 


Dear Student,—We cannot all be good 
at everything, can we? I think you would 
be better suited to something more practical. 
We are starting what should be just the 
thing for you—-RETAIL SALESMANSHIP— 
and I should be delighted to admit you at 
a reduced entrance fee. 


Dear Principal,—I felt I was being 
helped by RETAIL SALESMANSHIP while 
I was doing it; but so I did with Fiction 
WriTING. I took a temporary post with 
the largest local stores during my 
holiday from caretaking, but my day 
raised unexpected problems. 

You state (Lesson 4) that nothing 
should ever be kept on the Cash 
Register; but in Hard Furnishings the 
manager keeps his hat on it. When I 
removed it to the hat-racks, 23/6 to 
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clear, he was brusque. Before lunch I 
was shifted to Gardening. I tried to 
memorize the different kinds of window- 
box fertilizer, using, as you recom- 
mended, a mnemonic based on convert- 
ing the prices into tunes, but there was 
a stock reorganization while I was doing 
it and the upshot was I sold several tins 
at a loss. This seems to strike at the very 
foundations of Lesson 1: Aims of 
Retail Trade. 

By late afternoon I found myself at a 
little counter where any customer who 
wished to book a conjurer for a children’s 
party was dealt with. A man asked me 
to smuggle a note to his young lady in 
Provisions. Knowing from the Course 
that the Customer’s Whims were Law, 
I raced off to Provisions where there 
was a terrible crowd, though I was glad 
to see it when I thought of the firm. As 
I stood peering, two men carying a side 
of bacon asked me to walk in front and 
clear a path for them. They walked fast 
and whenever I slowed down the bacon 
spurred me on. Suddenly we found 
ourselves in Jewellery. The men were 
angry and put down the bacon on a case 
of begemmed butterflies and went away. 
I then thought of Golden Rule 3a: 
“It’s turnover that pays wages”—and 
returned to my counter. A little later I 
was sent for and asked not to return 
next day, I suppose because I had not 
persuaded anyone to hire a conjurer. 
I should appreciate your pointing out 
to me where I went wrong. 


Dear Student,—I suggest you re-read 
the section on Employer Gratification. 
This will show you how tactless you were 
in moving the manager's hat. I am so 
glad you found the Golden Rule an 














inspiration. Your work-sheets through- 
out the course showed you had absorbed 
what you read; but you obviously found it 
a little hard to apply. We cannot all be 
good at everything, can we? I incline to 
think that something less commercial and 
more social might suit you better. Maker 
YoursELF WELCOME should be just the 
thing for you. I will remit the entrance fee. 


Dear Principal,—I have made good 
progress in theory but one or two 
queries on practice have cropped up. 

The claim in Lesson 3 that singing 
“O What a Beautiful Morning” in the 
styles of Yana and Rex Harrison will lead 
to encores is ill-founded. I suppose 
that not being present you would not 


be able to explain why my imitation of 
Lady Barnett should be received with 
cries of “Good Old Hugh Shortt.” 
There must be a misprint in the 
instructions to Lesson 6, Hoax 2, I 
have held right to the Course Motto— 
All the World Loves a Grig—but it has 
been stiff going sometimes. I wonder 
whether you quite realize how difficult 
it is for the sensitive guest to bring a 
breath of fresh air into the drawing- 
room with him as you urge in Lesson 1? 
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They allow the face of the nervous 
performer to remain covered. Remem- 
ber you scored quite good marks in 
Banter. 


Dear Principal,—What has always 
headed me off Puppets is the belief you 
express that Puppets should net just 
dance but deliver topical satires. ‘The 
more I try to prepare up-to-the-minute 
material the more I find that by the time 
I have spotted something as topical it is 





feel too anxious about the impression you 


topical no more. There is a rumour of 
a new arrival in the district who can be 
prevailed upon to oblige with washboard 
solos. Could I make my ability to hold 
my breath into a comparable asset? 


Dear Student,—It is evident that you 


are making. Do get into your head that 
what your friends want is for the natural 
man to shine through. Make sure your 


wrists are relaxed Dear Student: We cannot all be good 





Reginald Cleaver drew for PUNCH between 1891 and 1907. 


| CHESTNUT GROVE 


General. 
| OF CAVALRY IN MODERN WARFARE?” 


Mr. de Bridoon. ‘‘ WELL, 
WHAT WOULD OTHERWISE BI 











MILITARY EDUCATION 


*“Mr. DE BrIDOON, WHAT IS THE GENERAL USE 


I sUPPOSE TO GIVE TONE TO 
A MERE VULGAR Braw.L!” 


before you hand 
round refreshments. 
Keep up your early 
morning smiling. 1 
wonder whether you 
have tried puppets? 


Ballade : On Ben Macdhui 


KNOW not why I struggled up this rock 
While others dine at leisure on the plain. 

My boot contains the ruin of a sock; 

My sock contains a wilderness of pain. 

I sing my song into the driving rain 
That will continue till the dawn of day, 

And this is its ridiculous refrain: 
There is no comfort in the easy way. 


at everything, can we? I feel your gifts 
really fit you for the more private forms 
of self-expression. We are starting what 
should prove just the thing for you 
—ELEMENTARY MeEpITaTION. J am 
prepared to remit the entrance fee. 





Behind the crag I hear the night-birds mock, 
As well they might who see a man insane 
That rests his head upon a granite block 
And takes the heather for a counterpane, 
While others saunter round a square in Spain 
Or stroll along the shores of Bantry Bay. 
If they were listening, I should explain: 
There is no comfort in the easy way. 


The universe is ticking like a clock, 

Or is it a convulsion of my brain? 
Upon my nose I feel a spirit knock; 

I smite at him, and find a beetle slain. 

From some far distance—Tomintoul, or Tain, 
Or from the West, from Rum or Colonsay— 

A mad voice murmurs, vapid and inane: 
There is no comfort in the easy way. 


Prince, if you see me by a summer lane, 
Reclining with a bottle in the hay, 
Remind me seven times, and then again: 


sssiciiaceaitaaee There is no comfort in the easy way. 








R. P. Lister 
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“1 thought the recession wasn’t supposed to affect us.” 


Bookish Me 


The Nezs Chronicle asks celebrities 
what they are reading, and prints the 
answer in its book-page. Liberace, 
for instance, is reading The Brothers 
Karamazov. 


been thinking over my answer. 

“Put me down,” I shall say, “for 
all the Sherlock Holmeses . . No, I 
can’t name one in particular. Last night 
it was the end of The Priory School, but 
to-night it could be the middle bit of 
The Three Garridebs. By the time you 
publish I shall probably be picking out 
dialogue passages from The Clicking of 
Cuthbert ... What do you mean, is that 
in the Return or the Memoirs? I’ve got 
on to Wodehouse now . No, you 
can’t put down ‘Cuthbert’; it wouldn’t 
be fair to Jeeves and the Feudal Spirit, 
which I’m reading too. Here it is on 
my bedside table; it’s a bit low down 
the pile, and the place is marked by a 
water-rate demand dated April, 1950, 
but... I’m sorry, I don’t agree: a man 
who only reads one book at a time is no 


I HAVEN'T been asked yet, but I’ve 


reader ... I don’t care what Liberace 
says, and anyway, he isn’t the only one 
reading ‘Karamazov’; I am, too. 
Also Northanger Abbey and Lord Fim... 
Certainly I’m reading them. I can’t 
put my hands on them at the moment, 
and they may be down behind the 
dressing-table, but I’m reading them. 
Also the Post Office Guide... That’s 
what I said... If you don’t know the 
Post Office Guide as a bedside book you 
haven't lived. It beats the A.A. ‘Touring 
Guide. Listen to this from page 48: 
Umbrellas. These and_ similar 
articles should be protected by two 
stout strips of wood, each as long as 
and slightly wider than the article to 
be protected ... 

No, I don’t know who it’s by. Did 
Liberace know who wrote ‘The 
Brothers’? But I know who compiled 
The Quiet Hour—a May Elliot Hobbs 

How should J know who she is? 

I’ve marked her book at a quotation 
from Beowulf... . 

... What do you mean, your readers 
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like to think I’m reading something 
unexpected? What else is a quotation 
from Beowulf? Or, come to that, a 
favourite chapter in Arthur Koestler’s 
Insight and Outlook called ‘The Cog- 
nitive Geometry of the Comic 
Stimulus’? Certainly I read it. All the 
time. No, I don’t know what it means, 
but it has soporific rhythms, like 
‘Australasia Old and New,’ by J. G. 
Grey .. It sounds what? Well, I 
brought it away by mistake from a 
Trust House lounge and I’ve taken to 
er 

I see. ‘Then I shall just have 
to select at random. It’s very hard to 
decide. I’ve been reading The Weir of 
Hermiston for some years; it’s very 
good for indigestion in the small hours 
but useless for a chesty cough. I find 
The Life and Times of Savonarola better 
for that... 

Not quite what you want? Oh 
well, if there’s no way of getting you to 
print the facts I might as well tell a 
downright lie. Didn’t I see last week 
that Lady Docker was reading the latest 
Nancy Spain? Put me down for that.” 

J. B. Bootrroyp 








OTH the Chancellor and the 
B Financial Secretary are funny 

men, and indeed by the end of 
the Budget debate the House was in no 
mood to listen to anything much else 
except slapstick. But their ideas of fun 
differ. The Chancellor lards serious 
argument with casual and comical 
asides, like a chap at a Rotary lunch— 
how he has been measured for Madame 
Tussaud’s, the admirable story of the 
men who drank whisky-and-water, gin- 
and-water and rum-and-water, and 
getting drunk on all three, reasonably 
concluded that it must be the water 
that made them drunk. The Financial 
Secretary, on the other hand, raises a 
laugh by the actual comicality of his 
argument. A misprint of “hairpin” for 
“hatpin” is all that needs to set the 
House rocking. It may be, as was 
complained, that the Financial Secretary 
did not get the financial argument much 
farther. As a foray in art for art’s sake, 
as an essay in the class of the Essay on 
a Broomstick, it was admirable. Mr. 
Jack Simon almost alone among speakers 
in the present House has style. 

That is more, I fear, than can be said 
for Mr. Robens. Mr. Robens is a very 
nice man. If only he would not bang 
about so! For a time he talks quiet, 
admirable sense, then suddenly some- 
one puts the penny in the slot and we 
have the same old speech out of the 
hurdy-gurdy about “workérs’ stan- 
dards” that everybody knew by heart 
and could say backwards even before 
Lord Attlee was born. Then Mr. 
Reggie Paget is another story again. 
He is so determined not to say the 
obvious that if he cannot think of some- 
thing sensible to say then he prefers 
to say the absurd. The Chancellor 
defended retrospective legislation as a 
hateful but necessary evil. Conservatives 
condemned it. So Mr. Paget, not 
content to accept it as a necessary evil, 
must needs defend it as good in itself— 
the more of it the better. The trouble 
with Mr. Paget is that he speaks so 
slowly that everyone has time to think 
of the answer. If he wants to use 
arguments like that he should try 
talking as fast as Mr. Leslie Hale, and 
then it is wonderful how much nobody 
notices. 

Tuesday’s debate on transport was 
Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark, 





ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT 


as everyone was honourably determined 
to say nothing to prejudice the Rail 
talks. So for want of other topic Mr. 
Ronald Bell made a speech attacking 
dogs, accusing them of responsibility 
for far more road accidents than drink. 
Can anyone ever again say that Members 
of Parliament lack courage? 

Wednesday was Slaughterhouses, but 
it was not those grisly buildings which 
roused the day’s cheering. That came 
when Sir Winston Churchill, looking 
fully recovered, came in and took his 
seat. It was St. George’s Day, and the 
sun shone even into the Chamber in 
spite of the efforts of the authorities to 
curtain it out. Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, who 
was answering a question, interrupted 
himself to offer his and the House’s 
congratulations. Mr. Bevan raised a 
hand of welcome, Members on both 
sides cheered and, when questions were 
finished, Mr. Gaitskell walked across 
and shook Sir Winston by the hand. 
These Parliamentary courtesies are 
pleasant things and, I hope, make their 
impression on foreign visitors. 

And yet Slaughterhouses? It was, it 
must be confessed, all pretty confused. 
The Speaker put the question, Mr. 
Robens and Mr. Willey seemed to 












journalistic ears to make their Noes 
fairly robust, but there was a smile on 
the face of the tigers which the Speaker 
thought to come “from some inward 
glow of happiness.” He thought that 
they did not really mean it. They 
assured him that they had never Nayed 
more seriously in all their lives. So the 
Speaker called back the business, put 
the question again and let them have a 
division. But by that time the few that 
ever knew had quite forgotten what the 
division was all about. This of course 
did not matter to either the Socialists 
or the Conservatives, who did not have 
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to know anyway. But the poor six 
Liberals, none of whom had been in 
the Chamber to hear it all—what were 
they to do? They held a_ hastily 
improvised party meeting on the floor 
of the Chamber as others trooped by to 
vote, and then with heroic decision 
bolted like rabbits for the Government 
lobby, just making it in time. 
Thursday was confused for another 
reason. Mr. Simon had got the 
Opposition hopping by trying to answer 
nineteen questions together. Was this, 
asked Sir Godfrey Nicholson, an 
example of the sin of simony? Mrs. 
Mann wanted Sir David Eccles to go 
shopping with her. If it all could 
happen! And then Mr. Henry Brooke 
brought in his new Landlord Bill. The 
Opposition was anxious to show that it 
accepted it but that at the same time it 
said “Thank you for nothing.” Nor 
indeed was it very clear why the Bill 
had been delayed so long. It might be 
true that the situation had been made 
worse by the agitation of the Opposition, 
but is it so very much to ask of a 
Government that it should foresee that 
the Opposition would oppose? As 
Shakespeare might have put it: “If 
’twere done, ’twere well it were done 
before the London County Council 
elections.” PERCY SOMERSET 
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“Don’t be Dainty” 


The Rainbow Comes and Goes. 
Cooper. Hart-Davis, 25/- 


ORAL precepts have a way of 
coming home to roost not 


always in the manner in which 
they were first intended, and one 
cannot help wondering whether the 
Duke and Duchess of Rutland, in the 
course of some of the social and 
domestic explosions touched off by their 
youngest daughter, ever pondered upon 
that feeder worked in letters of red 
cross-stitch with which she had been 
furnished as a child. “‘ Don’t be Dainty,” 
it unequivocally commanded; and Lady 
Diana Cooper’s vivid and entertaining 
account of her life up to the time of her 
marriage shows how obediently she took 
this mandate to heart. 

Early years tend to be the best part 
of almost all personal biographies; but, 
even so, Lady Diana’s account of her 
childhood is unusually well done. 
Objective and observant, it conveys 
exactly the atmosphere of persons and 
places, the contrast between, for 
example, the feudal splendours and 
discomforts of 16 Arlington Street or 
Belvoir and the very different dis- 
comforts and delights of various cottages 
frequented in summers by the seaside. 
Her father (Marquess of Granby) 
succeeded in his middle fifties as eighth 
Duke in 1906, when various processes 
of modernization’ took place at the 
Castle—so cold in winter that her grand- 
father would traverse its passages in a 
thick black cape, hung, when removed, 
on a long brass bar with many others 
outside the drawing room. 

In the London house, ‘on the 
passage level was a fine big room looking 
on to the Green Park known as the 
‘basement,’ in which stood my brother’s 
unplaced tomb. [He had died as a small 
child and the tomb was sculpted by her 
mother.] There was also a servants’ 
hall where the nine servants ate and 
laughed uproariously. Never to-day 
are children told to shut the door 
against the deafening laughter of the 
staff.” One of Lord Granby’s carriage 





Diana 





horses was called “Svengali,” a good 
period touch. 

To expect a famous beauty to give a 
coherent account of her own bursting 
upon the world of fashion is to make a 
considerable literary demand, but Lady 
Diana brings this off with really notable 
success. In fact, although less artistically 
satisfying than the set-piece formed by 
the chapters on childhood, the descrip- 
tion of the younger generation, just 
before 1914, disembarrassing themselves 
of Victorian standards of behaviour, is 
scarcely less absorbing. 

The names of those connected with 
the arts (to which the Duchess was 
greatly disposed) are revealing. ‘Taken 
at random, one notes J. J. Shannon, 
MacEvoy, Bakst, Belloc, Isadora 
Duncan, Maurice Baring—to whom 
innumerable others could of course be 
added. ‘The surgical knife of a more 
““modern”’ approach (already sharpen- 
ing, a sound still unrecognized in these 
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circles) is about to descend, with its 
new disciplines and_ severities: by 
to-day perhaps themselves in need of 
some revision. 

In this book, as well as anywhere, is 
displayed a society—society not only in 
the social but also in the intellectual 
sense—dancing at the edge of an abyss, 
the bright young men trying to write 
verse like Elizabethans and letters like 
Pater; the girls getting themselves up 
like ancient Greeks or Muscovite 
brides. 

And then of course the war came. 
Lady Diana turned on the heat and 
compelled her unwilling family to allow 
her to become a nurse. At Guy’s she 
had to take on some decidedly un- 
attractive jobs, and seems to have come 
out of it with distinct credit, especially 
for someone who never pretended to 
prefer attendance at the operating 
theatre to splitting a bottle of cham- 
pagne. By this time the question of 
marriage to Duff Cooper, then a young 
man in the Foreign Office, later a 
Brigade of Guards subaltern and D.S.O., 
had already arisen. This part of the 
book consists largely of excerpts from 
letters written between them, interesting 
in their way as a light on those days and 
personalities known in common, though 
less enjoyable than Lady Diana’s 
straight narrative. 

There was strong opposition to the 
marriage, but in the end the parents— 
as they might have foreseen—were 
defeated. ‘The book ends with the 
Coopers taking a house in Bloomsbury, 
and Lady Diana turning her attention to 
stage and films as a means of increasing 
a relatively exiguous income. Her 
direct, realistic story, decorated with a 
very individual imagination and wit, 
utterly unselfconscious and unrelenting, 
will be widely read and greatly enjoyed. 

ANTHONY POWELL 


Electoral Roll 
The Suffrage of Elvira. V. S. 


De utsch, 15/- 

Mr. V. S. Naipaul will be remembered 
as author of that amusing novel The 
Mystic Masseur, and those who enjoyed 


Naipaul. 











Ganesh in the former book will be glad 
to hear that he is just referred to en 
passant in this one. Elvira is not a young 
woman but an electoral district in rural 
Trinidad. Here we are shown the 
election in progress and the imposing 
poster Votre Harsans or Dir. ‘Two 
young American ladies on_ bicycles, 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, are propagating 
their doctrines, and those who themselves 
live in a neighbourhood where these 
devotees are active will be interested 
to read of Trinidadian methods of 
coping with them. Mr. Naipaul is not 
over-impressed by the effectiveness of 
democratic machinery in regions still 
in some ways rather undeveloped. He 
presents his picture without comment 
and contrives to be exceedingly funny. 
He also writes with unusual elegance 
and sense of style, though his characters 
need possibly a little more depth. It 
is all like a brightly painted picture of 
the West Indian scene by, say, Dufy. 
Let us hope that Mr. Naipaul will, in 
due course, turn his attention to life 
in this country too. A. P. 

The Centenarians. Gilbert 

Heinemann, 15/- 

Prospective readers should not be 
put off by the rather chilling implications 
of the title: the centenarians concerned 
are a party of famous scientists and 
artists dispatched—in a future age of 
cobalt flying-saucers, ego-disintegrating 
gas, and atomic-driven helicopters—to 
“cultivate the Tree of Knowledge” in a 
Spanish-style palace bequeathed by an 
American millionaire, since civilization 


Phelps. 














“Now look here, you're the fifth 
person that’s been round here to-day 
selling encyclopedias.” 





is once again threatened with extinction 
by global war. The members are ex- 
clusively male (apparently the secret of 
longevity has not been conveyed to 
women), but feminine interest is by no 
means neglected; for the narrator—an 
historian of humble origin—is provided 
with memories of two marriages and 
total recall of his not altogether unrecip- 
rocated passion for the dead wife of 
his stepbrother and lifelong rival: also 
present at the congress. The relationship 
between these two men is ably character- 
ized and the story enjoyably written: 
though the intrusion of a boorish young 
couple in search of non-existent treasure, 
and the sinister symbolic figure of the 
Albanian peasant armed with a scythe, 
never seem fully integrated with Mr. 
Phelps’s basic theme. J. M-R. 


Portrait of a Wilderness: The Story of 
the Coto Dofiana Expeditions. Guy 
Mountfort. Hutchinson, 30/- 

Anyone who has seen Wild Spain will 
realize that this is “the book of the film.” 
Those who have not may need to know 
that the Coto Dojfiana is a strange region 
running northwards from the mouth of 
the Guadalquivir—part sand dunes, part 
desert, part pine woods, part scrub— 
which, together with the adjacent marshy 
marismas, forms perhaps the most richly 
populated wild-life sanctuary in Europe. 
To this delicious wilderness, where the 
lynx, the wild boar and the mongoose 
roam, and eagles, vultures, bustards and 
egrets are no more out of the way than 
hoopoes, rollers, bee-eaters and golden 
orioles, went between 1952 and 1957 
three expeditions, whose members were 
scarcely less remarkable than the creat- 
ures they found there. Sir Julian Huxley, 
Lord Alanbrooke, Roger Peterson, James 
Fisher, Max Nicholson, and of course 
the author himself and the indispensable 
Eric Hosking were among the dis- 
tinguished naturalists who took part in 
one or more of the expeditions, and the 
book is a record of what they saw, 
recorded, filmed and photographed. The 
interest is mainly ornithological, with 
sidelights on the animal, plant and insect 
life of the district, its history, ecology 
and infrequent human inhabitants. The 
book is beautifully produced, contains 
130 superb photographs by Eric Hosking, 
some in colour, never becomes tiresomely 
technical, and is an obvious choice for 
anyone interested in birds. For others, 
probably not. H. F. E. 


By Love Possessed. James Gould Cozzens. 

Longmans, 18/- 

This forest-fire best-seller of which we 
have been hearing so much turns out 
to be a very long, very elaborately 
orchestrated study of love of all kinds 
in a small American town. The central 
character is a lawyer who touches life 
at as many points as the author can think 
of. In the narrative of two days in his 
life and in the invention of character and 
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incident Mr. Cozzens does not fall far 
short of Guard of Honour, though he 
does fall short. 

Unfortunately he writes not only 
narrative but commentary, and though 
some of the things he says about love do 
in fact illuminate subtleties of construc- 
tion, the chief effect is of endless moral- 
izing, of a Thackeray without Thacker- 
ay’s lucidity, because he follows Faulkner 
in thinking that awkwardness adds 
significance to prose. There is much too 
much apposition and inversion for 
comfort. Whether the sales were pushed 
up by the ruminations or the sexual 
details or the very real merits of the 
novel I cannot guess. Tolerating the 
longueurs, I found two-thirds of it very 
fine indeed. R. G. G. P. 


The Climate of Hell. 
Abelard-Schuman, 10/6 
Though John Roeburt is the author 

of three Book Club selections in the 

United States and won a Mystery 

Writers of America Edgar for radio in 

1949, only one of his novels has hitherto 

been published in England. The Hollow 

Man, superficially in the tradition of 

Dashiell Hammett, was outstanding in 

construction and characterization, 

couched in a graphic, stylized, slightly 
baroque idiom whose down-beat view 

of the world marked the emergence of a 

powerful new personality. The opening 

sequences of The Climate of Hell are 
even more chillingly immediate in 
impact: describing the technique of 
brainwashing (a combination of third 
degree and the Method school of act- 
ing) as applied to the hallucinated 
narrator, for indoctrination purposes, by 

five criminal grotesques, including a 

ubiquitous beater-up with a cataracted 

eye, a metal-claw-handed chauffeur, and a 

sex-obsessed creature called Idylla. Nor 

is humour neglected (an obsequious 
stock-clerk “humped over as if life had 
clamped a half-nelson on him’’). Roe- 
burt’s work is urgently recommended to 
amateurs of suspense: especially with 
the present example available at so 
reasonable a price. J. M-R. 


AT THE PLAY 


Twelfth Night (STRATFORD-UPON-AVON) 
Duel of Angels (APOLLO) 
Expresso Bongo (SAVILLE) 

N unexpected curiosity of Peter 
Hall’s Twelfth Night at Stratford 
is that his Olivia is the funniest 

character. No doubt purists will grieve 
at Geraldine McEwan’s irrepressible 
frivolity in the part, but so sure is her 
sense of minxish comedy, so deadly her 
timing that I am even prepared to pass 
lightly over her decidedly unconventional 
handling of the verse. ‘This is not to say 
that Mark Dignam is not a thoroughly 
sound Malvolio. He was bound to be 
that, with his special gift of bumbling 


John Roeburt. 
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sonority and the rich play of his face; 
but somehow his Malvolio is a tamer 
creature than I had expected. 

The same is true of Patrick Wymark’s 
Sir Toby, whose gentlemanly instincts 
seem to inhibit him a little on the wilder 
fringes; and although Cyril Luckham’s 
Feste sings well and jests with assurance, 
there is about him a practical air that 
dilutes the melancholy detachment of 
the poet. One can almost imagine him 
keeping accounts. With Viola Dorothy 





REP SELECTIONS 


Citizens’ Theatre, Glasgow, The 
Crucible, to May 10th. 

Queen’s Theatre, Hornchurch, 
Summer of the 17th Doll, to 


May 10th. 

Ipswich Theatre, The Fourposter, to 
May 10th. 

Castle Theatre, Farnham, The Diary 
of Anne Frank, to May 3rd. 











Tutin is more at home than she was with 
Juliet. Looking marvellously like the boy 
in “When Did You Last See Your Father?”’ 
she carries off her masquerade con- 
fidently, though in the manner of a child 
rather than a woman. Her simple 
honesty is excellent, but when she grows 
excited whole phrases are lost in the 
sudden rise of her voice. At one moment 
she and Miss McEwan were speaking 
at one another like dormice. Richard 
Johnson’s Aguecheek is touching, trying 
wonderfully hard to make the grade; and 
Miranda Connell’s Maria, bubbling with 
sauce, unusually justifies Sir ‘Toby’s 
infatuation. 

Mr. Hall’s production just misses the 
fullest dividends, but is lively and 
inventive. I liked the opening very much, 
in which Viola and her sailors for once 
really showed signs of shipwreck. But 
why make Malvolio intone “I’ll be 
reveng’d on the whole pack of you!” as 
if he were addressing a board-meeting, 
and why keep a gauze across the stage 
throughout the evening, as if fairies had 
been invited? Apart from that Lila de 
Nobili’s sets and Stuart dresses are 
pleasing. 


Having seen Giraudoux’ Pour Lucréce 
in Paris and found it difficult, I cannot 
say it is much easier in English, in spite 
of an excellent translation by Christopher 
Fry. Duel of Angels is a very rarefied 
psychological melodrama about virtue 
and vice, and its discussion, constantly 
turning them inside out, keeps us 
feverishly decoding; the extreme reality 
of its incidents is touched with the 
unreality of a fable. We watch it 
clinically, with our minds only, so that 
passion, misery, and suicide leave us 
quite unmoved. It is a nimble intel- 
lectual exercise, but to me an unsatis- 
factory play. 

At least it provides a big part for 
Vivien Leigh, who takes it superbly, 
etching in the cold, precise terms of 
dry-point an extraordinary portrait of 





Sir Toby Belch—Patrick WyYMarRK 


an unfaithful but loving wife taking a 
cosmic revenge, for all worldly women, 
on a chaste but frozen wife (frozen, one 
must add, in a priggishness that trembles 
on the edge of absurdity) who has dared 
to let down the female side. Convinced 
by the theatricals of a mock rape, Lucile 
tortuously believes she is now married to 
her ravisher, and can be clean again only 
as his widow; he is killed in a duel by the 
husband of her enemy, but now for the 
first time she can see her own husband, 
the noisily upright judge, in his true 
colours, and in revenge on him she 
preserves the lie of her rape and takes 
poison. 

Claire Bloom decorates this uncertain 
character beautifully and is good up to 
the point where much more emotional 
force is needed. There are distinguished 
performances by Peter Wyngarde, Basil 
Hoskins and Robin Bailey. The play is 
exquisitely dressed by Christian Dior 
(Aix-en-Provence, 1868), richly staged 
by Roger Furse, and produced, as in 
Paris, by Jean-Louis Barrault. It 
remains an individual taste. 


It is rather a pity that Expresso Bongo 
concedes to popular tradition a senti- 
mental love-story sugaring several 
plummy songs, for otherwise it is 
refreshingly tart in its satire on a boy 
crooner from Hoxton propelled by a 
down-and-out agent to the peaks of 
mesmeric moronity, only to fall, as a 
gigolo, to an ageing film-star. At its best, 
in four or five enviable lyrics, this 
musical fairly flays the fatuous youth of 
England who swoon at the gibberings of 
cretins, and delightfully reveals the shady 
tricks that attend the birth of a bogus 
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star. Having so often had to suffer in 
moderate silence the tortures inflicted by 
famous crooners, I found it an inexpress- 
ible relief to be able to laugh at one 
without being thrown out of the theatre. 
For me a high point of entertainment 
was reached when, it being deemed 
prudent to add religion and mother- 
worship to the standard sludge of sex, 
the frightful boy sings “The Shrine On 
the Second Floor” against a shadowy 
angelic choir. 

All this springs from a short story by 
Wolf Mankowitz, who has led the team 
of adaptors. It is episodic, jerky, patchy 
and necessarily noisy; but for its accurate 
cruelty I should have been very sorry to 
miss it. As Sir Laurence Olivier was 
to The Entertainer, so Paul Scofield is to 
this, creating a memorable character from 
the seedy agent who is neither so hard 
nor so sharp as he imagines. As with 
Olivier, he is in a way too good for the 
piece, but he justifies his descent. 
James Kenney makes an uncomfortably 
good shot at the dreadful child, Meier 
Tzelniker is funny as a_ disc-king, 
Millicent Martin bravely rides the love- 
story and Hy Hazell and Elizabeth 
Ashley knock fat sparks from two society 
vampires. Expresso Bongo has vitality. 
Its music, by David Heneker and Monty 
Norman, is good writhing material, and 
its dresses, parodying the very latest 
fashion, are terrifying. 


Recommended 

(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
Good new stuff. Not in the Book 

(Criterion—16/4/58), original — thriller- 


Any Other Business (West- 
exciting industrial 


comedy. 
minster—16/4/58), 








whodunit. The Dock Brief and What 
Shall We Tell Caroline? (Lyric, Hammer- 
smith—16/4/58), two one-act comedies 
of great promise. Eric KEOwN 


AT THE BALLET 
Petrushka—The Shadow—Giselle 
(CovENT GARDEN) 


T looks as though the riches of 
Fokine’s masterpiece of choreography 
are not yet within the reach of the 

Royal Ballet. Petrushka is a balletic 
drama which calls for robust qualities of 
physique and interpretation which are 
not, it appears, available in this country. 
That conclusion is forced upon me after 
seeing several of the twenty-four 
performances at Covent Garden 
which preceded that in which, last week, 
Robert Helpmann appeared in the title- 
role created in 1911 by Nijinsky. It was 
a gallant attempt, the more so since 
Helpmann’s revivals of his former 
triumphs have been so _ resoundingly 
successful and he has no other need than 
artistic compulsion to add a new and 
most exacting part to his record. 

No male character in ballet sets such 
problems of interpretation as Petrushka, 
its chief difficulty, as Alexandre Benois, 
the joint author of the scenario, recog- 
nized, being to express the puppet’s 
pitiful oppression and his hopeless efforts 
to achieve personal dignity while remain- 
ing throughout the unmistakable creature 
of sawdust. 

Helpmann gives us a superb portrayal 
of the clown of universal comedy and 
pathos but he fails to convey the 
glimmering of love and fear which is the 
deep-lying pathos of Petrushka. It is, 
none the less, a fascinating performance 
to which the artist’s make-up contributes 
a good deal of the subtlety. 

Maryon Lane as the Ballerina seemed 
little at ease, as though bewildered by a 
character she did not fully understand. 
Nor did her make-up adequately suggest 
the wooden-headed doll. Gary Burne, 
on the other hand, gave the best account 
of the Blackamoor I have seen at Covent 
Garden. 

Altogether, the vivid life of the Butter 
Week Fair in St. Petersburg eludes the 
Royal Ballet and unfortunately the list- 
less atmosphere pervaded the orchestra 
also. Perhaps it would be well if 
Petrushka were dropped from _ the 
repertory until our young dancers can 
fill the larger-than-life roles and give the 
flamboyant, bustling spectacle the sweep- 
ing realism which is the proper setting 
for the inner tragedy of the Showman’s 
animated dolls. 


The part of the romantic young girl in 
Cranko’s The Shadow has been hitherto 
identified with Svetlana Beriosova. It is 
one of her outstandingly successful 
creations, exactly suiting her personality 
and her feeling for lyrical interpretation. 





It would not have been surprising if 
Catherine Boulton, a newcomer to a 
leading role, had fallen short by com- 
parison. In the event she surpassed 
expectation and gave a_ performance 
which to me was completely satisfying, 
missing nothing of the poignancy, poetry 
and wistful grace of the frail girl over- 
shadowed by evil until her lover breaks 
the spell. 


Rowena Jackson has no superior in the 
technique of the dance. At short notice 
she was put to the test of most difficult 
characterization when she appeared as 
Giselle. ‘The performance had for me 
the thrill of a tour de force. It was con- 
sistently excellent on its own level, but 
remained marginal. Before long, however, 
I predict Miss Jackson will have an 
interestingly different Giselle to show us. 

C. B. MortiLock 


AT THE PICTURES 


Teacher's Pet—La Gargonne 


OR most of its length, Teacher's Pet 
(Director: George Seaton) is a really 
brilliantly funny, literate, intelligent, 
extremely enjoyable comedy. It goes on 
about . . . say ten minutes too long, and 
commercial contrivance begins to show 
towards the end as the characters fall into 
their predictable grooves and gravitate 
towards the final clinch; but this cannot 
spoil the excellence of the first four-fifths 
of it. 
The story has affinities with those of 
the similarly successful comedies Design- 
ing Woman and the one that should have 
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been called Desk Set, as it was in the 
U.S., but was here given the unattractive 
and misleading title of His Other Woman. 
Those, like this, were founded on the 
strong, simple idea of conflict between 
temperamental antagonism and sexual 
attraction. That may seem a _ very 
pompous phrase to use in connection 
with light comedies, but it sums up the 
essential point of these particular 
examples. The man is a battered, tough 
newspaper-editor (Clark Gable) who had 
very little education and is convinced 
that the only way to learn journalism is 
by hard day-to-day experience in the 
job; the girl (Doris Day) is a dedicated 
idealist, who lectures to a night-school 
journalism class and takes a lot of 
trouble to educate them. He goes to 
apologize for a rude letter, is mistaken 
for one of her students, stays to listen (at 
first derisively), and lets the misunder- 
standing go too far before revealing him- 
self. Then he finds that the young and 
handsome man who seems to be claiming 
all her attention off duty is a psychologist 
(Gig Young) loaded with intellectual 
honours. 

Thus the triangle is established, and 
the subsidiary tensions make for some 
exceedingly funny scenes. The laughs 
are superbly calculated, built up and 
timed so that the checked movement or 
momentary glance gives point to the 
word or sound, and the half-spoken 
word or tiny difference of intonation 
underlines, at exactly the right instant, 
the fun of what we see. There are plenty 
of quotably amusing lines, but their 
effect in their context of action and 
situation is enormously greater. 

The script (by Fay and Michael Kanin) 
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is a model of good construction. ‘The 
story begins with the visit of the anxious 
mother (Vivian Nathan—a beautifully- 
played small part) of a boy in the office: 
she wants the editor to fire him so that 
he can go back to school, and the editor’s 
sturdy refusal introduces his prejudice 
against education. At the end, when he 
has seen the point, the piece is rounded 
off by the mother’s relief when her boy 
is fired. ‘Tiny character episodes of this 
sort make every moment entertaining and 
interesting. ‘Two hours is, as I say, a 
trifle too long; but I found it as a whole 
intensely enjoyable. 


Both the strength and the weakness of 
La Gargonne (Director: Jacqueline Audry) 
are traceable to the period of its story. 
This is a trivial, artificial work adapted 
from the scandalous success about the 
“modern girl,” the “bachelor girl,” of 
nearly forty years ago; it pleases by the 
mocking fidelity with which it shows the 
oddities of fashion, speech and behaviour 


in that remote time, and it irritates 
by the falsity of its plot. Its bright, 
decorative, gaily-designed Agfacolor 


visuals (Marcel Grignon) are often a 
delight, but its crude characterization and 
the melodrama of its big scenes are 
typical of what used to be in those days 
called the cheap sensational novelette. 

The central figure is a representative 
“garconne”’—but even so we somehow 
get the impression that she is unique, the 
only ‘modern girl” in Paris at the time. 
Thrown out by her wealthy family 
(guess why), she becomes a successful 
theatrical designer, just like that, while 
filling her spare time with love-affairs 
and questionable amusements. Her last 
affair is with the man she fled from at 
first on discovering that he seduced other 
people too; finally she returns the love 
of Old Reliable, her former tutor, when 
he shows her what to do by giving his 
play about her just that happy ending. 
It’s the commercial nonsense of the 
period; what makes this version enter- 
taining is the ironic present-day vision 
behind the way it is done. 


* * * * * 


Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

In London there is considerable choice : 
all the way from the serious, impressively 
gripping Swedish The Seventh Seal 
(19/3/58) and the powerful but stagy 
Desire Under the Elms (23/4/58), through 
Fellini’s touching, funny Cabiria (16/4/58) 
and the delightful character-study 
Satchmo the Great (“ Survey,” 23/4/58) to 
the crisp thriller Thunder Road (23/4/58) 
and the universally enjoyable Around the 
World in Eighty Days (17/7/57). 

Among the releases is The Quiet 
American (9/4/58)—a _ well-done film, 
though the point of the original novel is 
reversed. Peyton Place (2/4/58) is not 
very distinguished apart from its beauti- 
‘ful colour photography. 

RICHARD MALLETT 
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ON THE AIR 


Is Acting Necessary? 


NDIFFERENT television acting is 
now so common that most viewers, 
if they notice it at all, are apt to 
accept it as an inevitable twentieth- 
century development. ‘The trouble is 
that in an average week, taking the two 
channels together, there are something 
like five hundred acting parts to be filled, 
and what with the theatre and the films 
taking first choice, there aren’t enough 
competent performers left to go round. 
My own simple-minded solution would 
be to reduce the number of programmes. 
Four hours’ viewing a day should be 
enough for anyone. Unfortunately, it 
isn’t. Therefore, short of officially 
directing people out of industry and 
commerce into the entertainment busi- 
ness, it’s hard to see what can be done. 
I understand that as from October 1958 
Associated-Rediffusion is to award 
scholarships worth £400 each to the two 
most promising third-year students at the 
Central School of Speech and Drama. 
A panel consisting of the Principal of 
the School, heads of Associated-Re- 
diffusion’s Drama and Casting Depart- 
ments, and a leading actor or actress, will 
choose the successful students each year. 
It’s a small step, but it’s in the right 
direction. It seems to me, though, that 
if the public continues to demand TV 
drama throughout most of its waking 
hours, the standard of acting will never 
get much higher than it is now. 
Watching Wilfred Pickles recently in 
one of his “‘Caxton’s Tales” (B.B.C.) I 
was fascinated to find that there is no 
difference between the Caxton-Pickles 
and the Have-a-Go-Pickles; nor between 
either of those and the Rheumatism- 
Cure-Advertisement-Pickles. Is he the 
same at home? Is this some monstrous 
new Acting Method? The Tale I saw 
concerned a centre-forward, and was of 
almost stupefying banality—I couldn’t 
take my eyes off the screen. But the 
great thing is, presumably, that hundreds 
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of thousands of viewers love to wallow 
in watery drivel of this kind. All praise, 
then, to Wilfred Pickles, who is not 
afraid to give the people what they want. 

I have also had my first glimpse of 
“Boyd Q.C.” (A-R), which seems to be a 
crime series with one foot firmly in 
reality. Would-be criminals all, how 
fascinated we are by the Law! Give us a 
scene in a court-room, however trivial 
the case, and we’re morbidly happy. 
Michael Denison (he had so little to do 
in the episode I watched that it was 
hardly worth his while to don the wig) 
made a handsome, assured Q.C. I never 
knew an actor who didn’t revel in the 
hushed, dusty ceremonies of a trial 
scene, and Mr. Denison must be happy 
indeed to have a long succession of them 
lined up for the future. Jack Roffey’s 
script was as safe as houses. 

“ Six-Five Special” (B.B.C.) has lost the 
fumbling, amateur clowning of Freddie 
Mills, only to gain Mike and Bernie 
Winters, who are not funny either. This 
show has always been weak in comedy: 
even Spike Milligan’s lunatic shine was 


dulled amid the revelling tots. At the 
time of writing, Josephine Douglas 
continues to preside, rather in the 


manner of Auntie earnestly trying to get 
on level terms with a room full of other 
people’s kiddies at a Christmas party. 
The latest phenomenon to emerge from 
this melting-pot of a show is a male 
child in a kilt who sings rock ’n’ roll 
numbers in a commendably nauseating 
fashion. On the other hand the Mudlarks, 
a newish singing group, are fresh and 
delightful as well as accomplished. ‘They 
must be at least nineteen years old, but I 
hope nobody holds this against them. 

If quiz shows are to form an essential 
part of our lives I wish to settle here and 
now for “Double Your Money” (A-R). 
It is not too foolishly complicated, and 
it is handled effectively by Hughie Green, 
a likeable, unashamed lowbrow with 
two or three amusing expressions, who 
doesn’t try too desperately to squeeze fun 
out of his victims, and often succeeds 
brilliantly. Henry TURTON 
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Good Taste in Knightsbridge 


N_ exhibition called Focus on 
Europe has been opened at Wool- 
lands of Knightsbridge and blessed by 
Sir Gordon Russell, Director of the 
Council of Industrial Design. Hot-foot 
from Brussels he spoke of “This more 
selective exhibition,” and no doubt he 
was thankful that it covers not acreage 
but floorage—four floors in all. 

If, as Sir Gordon said, criticism of 
British goods is regarded as treason, 
there is a great deal of treasonable talk 
among people who care about having 
well-made, well-designed things in their 
houses. But surely the most far-seeing 
patriotism does not lie in stomaching 
everything British Made without a 
grimace. The European Common 
Market is going to prove a draughty 
place to manufacturers accustomed to 
the cosy uncompetitive cushioning of a 
highly protectionist country Many of 
our industries grew up in the nineteenth 
century largely by supplying 
the backward peoples of the 
world. Now, in this mid- 
twentieth century, many of 
the goods in our shops make 
one feel we ourselves 
are the most backward 
people in the world in taste 
and design. Anything done 
to show us the best goods of other 
countries, and make them available to 
us, should stimulate the British manu- 
facturers who still believe in the 


Career Girl: 8 — Space-Pilot 
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doctrine that art has nothing to do with 
business. 

Woollands have given a very fair 
show to Great Britain in all departments, 
but, apart from her unequalled ready- 
to-wear fashions, she does not come out 
very well. Our glass industry is very 
backward; and our potteries are held back 
by the demand for traditional patterns 
—traditional being just another word 
for stock. Whence comes this demand? 
To a large extent from the New World 
which has an apparently insatiable 
desire for the traditional and “ quaint” ; 
but it also comes from our own stores’ 
buyers who are under the delusion that 
they “know what the customer wants.”’ 
The public is in reality ahead of the 
retail buyer; and it is this situation that 
Woollands are making a bold bid to 
reverse. 

Their representatives, during this last 
year, have been travelling in thirteen 

European countries and 


bringing back reports of 





what is best in each. It is 
pleasing to imagine these 
gentlemen, and ladies, as 
veritable Gordon Russells 
of the commercial world— 
cultured, discriminating, but 
not, one hopes, too cocksure 
—roaming Europe with a carte blanche 
signed M. G. Moss, Managing Director, 
to give orders in the grand manner: not 
in dozens but in gross. Mr. Moss has 


) 


mM 


T’s no good just sitting and crying for the moon, 
When Dr. von Braun and Professor Blagonravov will be getting 


there quite soon; 


You can catch a falling star and put it in your pocket, 
But it will never pay such good dividends as an interplanetary rocket. 
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faith in the taste of the British public 
(at least that section within taxi reach 
of Knightsbridge), as well as in that of 
his buyers. 

The European loot is excellently 
displayed, every item priced on a label 
whose colour denotes the country of 
origin. To generalize, since to par- 
ticularize is impossible in this space, 
Denmark is outstanding for furniture, 
silverware and oven-tableware; Sweden 
also has excellent ovenware. Finland 
and Holland are most interesting for 
glass; Austria for jewellery from the new 
industry started at Linz by Czech 
refugees; Italy and Sweden for furnish- 
ing fabrics, Germany for pottery and 
linen. France is supreme for fashion 
accessories; Switzerland for knitwear 
and fine blouses; Italy for play clothes. 

Fashion parades are being held 
throughout the Focus on Europe month; 
couture, budget and boutique; beach 
clothes by the inimitable Pucci; cottons 
in co-operation with the British Cotton 
Board and Design Centre. ‘The final 
parade is of clothes designed by 
students of the Fashion School at the 
Royal College of Art to show what 
elegant talents our future designers 
are concealing under their flamboyant 
personal projections. 

Woollands are to be congratulated 
not only on bringing Europe to London 
but also on bringing South Kensington 
to Knightsbridge. 

ALISON ADBURGHAM 


Time Was 

T is surely a national disgrace that 
Sybil Connolly, who was neglected 
for years as a dress designer in London, 
should now be earning thousands of 

dollars as a designer in Dublin. 
How did she do it? Simply by 
employing an American merchandising 
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advertising woman who knew something 
about Ireland’s selling points. At her 
show recently she displayed hand- 
woven Irish flannels, hand-embroidered 
Irish linens and hand-knitted Irish 
knitwear. The walls of the salon were 
lined with thousands of yards of hand- 
shirred cloth and the atmosphere was 
heavy with perfume (Seaweed of Gal- 
way as far as I remember) made by 
Cistercian monks. 

Surely the same transatlantic sales- 
could reap an even greater 
fashion success from the rich field of 
English native crafts? There is not a 
television set in the country unaccom- 
panied by a pair of busy knitting needles. 
Properly organized to knit simple 
squares which could be assembled by 
the Women’s Institute, these needles 
could provide thousands of yards of 
genuine English hand-knitting to line 
the salon walls. Each week two million 
readers of Woman turn hurriedly to its 
transfers, burning to 
commit gardens of lazy daisies and 
French knots to tray cloths. How well 
would these seem transferred to skirts 
and described as a special skill of the 
ancient friendly society of Odhams- 
fellows. 

Peep through the metal window of 
many a Tudor villa-ette in the Home 
Counties as evening falls and you will see 
the family hard at work making rugs in 
geometric designs of buff, nigger and 
rust. “Shire Rugs,” so named because 
of the likeness of these traditional 
colours to the genuine English shire 
earth, might yet succeed mutation 
mink as the thing in coats.  Petit- 
pointing is now, alas! almost entirely 
confined to small male households in 
Belgravia, but treated kindly they might 
yet stitch mob caps. ‘‘ Milkmaid Mobs” 
could sweep America from coast to 
coast. 

Since the monasteries have been 
dissolved we must look elsewhere for 
producers of a genuine native perfume. 
What better pastime for the Yeomen of 
the Guard? Distilled in the vaults of 
the Tower! The typical English smell 
might be the Thames at low tide. 

Finally there are the genuine English 
native materials to be considered. 
Budgerigars’ feathers—statistics prove 
that two million budgies now live 
among us which surely gives us a right 
to them—would make enchanting hats. 
And the English dog of which every 


woman 


embroidery 


English adult male owns two seven- 

teenths would happily give its wool to 

make the prettiest English doggy mittens. 
Susan CHITTY 


Attachées Extraordinary 


EARL MESTA is obsolete; Mrs. 

Luce has had her day, and the 
Court of St. James’s has been quietly 
revolutionized. ‘Two women attachées 
have arrived at one of the South Ameri- 
can embassies: they are mother and 
daughter. 

To what, one wonders, do they 
attach themselves—apart, of course, 
from each other? Does the daughter 
toy with Culture while the mother 
holds the purse-strings and, as usual, 
assumes Finance? Is mother, with her 
feet on the ground, the Military 
Attachée, while her daughter keeps her 
dizzy young head in Air? How is the 
question of precedence settled? Who 
dances with the Ambassador? Who 
chooses the more elegant, more diplo- 
matic bag? And when mother says (as 
mothers do) “Your stocking’s lad- 
dered, dear,” does daughter answer 
“Mother, you wouldn’t understand”? 
Or does she coo, in golden tones that 
would satisfy Sarah Bernhardt, 


“Mother, I’m diplomatically immune,” 
and go off in her little aura of noli me 
tangere? 

How much more impressive it is to 








consult with a fellow-diplomat than 
just to ask one’s mum (even if one’s 
mum says “Call me madam”)! How 
happily all one’s personal problems 
could be solved with the aid of immunity 
privilege, and a discreet CD on the car! 
How adorable one could look in a 
diplomat’s dress by Dior (even if one’s 
mother wore the same)! 

Yes, there are problems of protocol, 
enigmas of etiquette to be solved at the 
Embassy; but how fortunate they 
remain, these two attachées! And one 
point is beyond debate: they may not 
be plenipotentiary but they remain 
extraordinary. JOANNA RICHARDSON 


Here is the News 


ILL bus-conductor Bill 
Wed shipping heiress Pam? 
He will not or he will, 
I do not give a damn. 


“Why print this stuff?” I cry, 
Pouring a husband’s tea, 
The answer’s in his eye, 
They’re printing it for me. 
ANGELA MILNE 


‘Thanks to washing-machines, and partic- 
ularly those in the launderette round the 
corner, it is now . . .’”,-—Vogue 


Oh, yes. All Vogue-readers there. 





‘ 
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Stripping the Dividend 

HE only baffling item in Mr. Heath- 

coat Amory’s Budget—and _in- 
cidentally the only one on which he is 
having second thoughts—is his attempt 
to put a stop to what is known as 
dividend stripping. This is a tax- 
dodging device—or rather a complex 
family of such devices—which some of 
the wide boys of the City have been 
using to the tune of profits running at 
£2 million a year. Needless to say, even 
the ranks of Tuscany cheered the 
Chancellor to the echo when he made 
this proposal—though probably not one 
of the cheerers understood it. 

The Chancellor’s second thoughts 
concern his original intention to make 
his counter-measures retrospective to 
1955. No one will shed tears for the 
strippers—but retrospective legislation, 
however good the cause, must always 
be suspect. 

What is this strip-tease act in which 
the Chancellor is appearing in the guise 
of prude and spoil-sport? To under- 
stand it we must go back to the Autumn 
Budget of 1955 when the first attempt 
was made to deal with some of the 
grosser forms of stripping—then known 
as the Indian Rope Trick. The major 
device was for a finance company—call 
it A—to buy the shares of a private 
company B whose chief asset was a 
substantial holding of cash representing 
the accumulation of past profits or 
dividends on which tax had been paid. 
This cash was then distributed to A 
by B declaring a dividend. Company 
A then resold the shares in B at 
a much lower price (since B’s main 
asset had been gobbled up) and, being 
a finance company, A could offset its 
capital loss on the deal against its 
other income, including of course the 
dividend it had received from B. 
In this way the Exchequer was deprived 
of the tax it would normally have 
collected when the accumulated profits 
of company B were distributed. 

This was crude stuff and was stopped 
by Finance Act No. 2, 1955. But that 
Act merely acted as a spur to the 
imagination of the strippers, and before 


In the 
City 





long they were at it again—though 
through a more devious sequence of 
operations. <A typical strip Mark II 
would work as follows: The strippers 
first buy company A, whose main 
asset—if one may call it that—is a large 
accumulated loss. ‘To this company 
they advance money with which to buy 
the shares of company B, which has 
the reverse attraction of accumulated 
cash. That cash, as in the case of the 
pre-1955 operation, is distributed by 
way of a dividend to A, which then 
proceeds to claim back the tax paid on 
this accumulated cash by offsetting it 
against its accumulated loss. With the 
dividend and the tax rebate company 
A then pays off the loan—and all 
concerned are somewhat richer except 
of course the general body of taxpayers. 

Complicated? Of course it is. It is 
meant to throw as much dust as possible 
in the eyes of the Inland Revenue. And 
even if the Finance Act 1958 closes this 






In the 
Country 


Light! More Light! 


OONER or later the outdoor man, 

whether the animals he watches are 
racing horses, birds in flight or even 
tangling footballers, needs an optical 
aid to vision. If he turns to his friends 
for advice he will get, as with all 
gadgetry, as many recommendations as 
he asks questions. He will even meet 
those who swear by telescopes and, with 
a rigidity enviable in a statue, contrive 
to use them. As regards field-glasses, it 
will seem to him surprising that they 
can be in any sense mass-produced, so 
various are individual demands upon 
their capacity. 

Broadly speaking, in Britain we need 
optical aids that let in a lot of light so 
that we can pierce the gloom that passes 
for daylight during much of the year. 
We therefore look for a large “exit pupil 
diameter.” This can be worked out by 
the simplest of mathematics. Every 
pair of binoculars has two numbers 
engraved on it thus: 8x30. If you 
ignore the multiplication sign and divide 
the first figure into the second, and if 
the result or quotient, as we called it 
at school, is about four, then you’ve got 
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loophole it is more than probable that, 
come 1959, some smart operators will 
have found their way round it. One of 
the results of over-high taxation is 
that it puts a premium on ingenuity. 


P.S.—There is no sign of stripping 
in the tremendous figures published in 
the Imperial Chemical Industries’ 
accounts a few days ago. Sales for 1957 
rose by 6°3 per cent to a new record of 
£463 million. This is in large measure 
the result of the very reverse of strip- 
ping, namely the steady ploughing back 
of profits. Over the past ten years more 
than £300 million has been spent by 
this company on new fixed assets. It is 
comforting to have this among many 
other reassurances that the ingenuity 
and spirit of enterprise in Britain are 
mobilized to more constructive ends 
than the eternal game of hide-and-seek 
with the Inland Revenue. 

LOMBARD LANE 


reasonably good light-gathering power. 
Bird-watchers, who are reputed to, 
and often actually do, spend hours on 
their stomachs early in the morning, 
late in the evening or on the sort of 
mid-winter Sunday afternoon that calls 
the rest of the world to a good book by 
the fire, need most light of all (there are 
only three bat-watchers in Britain and 
they use their ears), and therefore tend 
to go for a specification of 7x 50. This 
sacrifices magnification but means you 
can practically see an owl blink. 

With age, alas, the human _ pupil 
contracts and cannot make use of all 
the light it may be offered. ‘Then comes 
the sad moment when the naturalist is 
told by an unsparing friend: “You 
don’t need all that light now, you know, 
old boy.” 

Because of their bulkiness, man-sized 
binoculars are not suitable for town- 
wear except when going to and from 
race-meetings. ‘To meet the needs of 
the urban bird-watcher, who may be 
making lunch-hour observations in 
Regent’s Park, manufacturers have 
designed a small monocular to fit a city- 
gent’s pocket at least as unobtrusively 
as a Cigar-case. 

The opportunities for lifemanship 
with binoculars are those we have learned 
to associate with all kinds of instruments 
and their attendant jargon. But the 
neatest cut I ever received owed nothing 
to that well-tried technique. I had lent 
my glasses to a friend, who returned 
them with an apology: “I’m afraid I 
had to move the eyepieces farther 
apart.” Bruce CAMPBELL 
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Stanley Windrush is one of the workers at Missiles Ltd. His uncle, Bertram 
Tracepurcel, who advised him to get a job there, is discussing armaments with 





Continuing 


I’M ALL RIGHT, JACK 


By ALAN HACKNEY 


Mr. Mahommed, visiting Britain as the Agyppian delegate to the Coloured 


Conference. “ Knowlesy’ 


is Stanley's mentor at the works. 


Cynthia Kite 


is the daughter of the shop steward. 


P R. MAHOMMED,” - said 

M Uncle Bertram; “I want 

you to meet an old friend of 

mine, Mr. Cox. I wanted you to have 

a chat with Mr. Cox, sir, because he has 

a rather interesting scheme I thought 
you might like to hear.” 

‘They had met in the neutral ground 
of the Siamese Cat, and Cox had 
joined them after their expensive, well- 
lubricated meal. 

“I think it might appegl to you 
because of its subtlety,” went on Uncle 
Bertram. “Let’s start with this big 
order my firm, Missiles, is doing for 
your government.” 

“An urgent order, I must point out,” 
said Mr. Mahommed. 

“Exactly,” said Uncle Bertram. 
“One that—how shall I put it?—that 
brooks no delay.” 

“Certainly. Vitally important. As 
we all know, your government gives 
licences for supply of arms both to my 
government and to the Solomonians. 
Equal supplies. So we cannot fight 
each other.” 

“Precisely. We call it Maintaining 
the Balance of Power.” 

‘And this shipment of rockets must 
be done quickly or the Solomonians will 
have superiority and may strike at us.” 

“Exactly. Now let us suppose,” 
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firm 


said Uncle Bertram, “that my 
could not for some reason supply the 
order. What would be your reaction?” 

Mr. Mahommed scowled. 

“T must ask you, please don’t joke.” 

“No, no, sir. I’m not joking, but 
perhaps you might then be interested 
in what Mr. Cox has to say.” 

Cox put down his cigar, looked over 
his shoulder, leaned forward and said 
“There’s a little company I happen to 
have got—Shipshape Harpoons; you 
won't have heard of it, | bought it up 
for tax losses a few months ago. It’s 
not doing much business at the moment, 
but it’s got the equipment.” 

“Mr. Cox,” said Mr. Mahommed, 
“no doubt it would be very nice 
for you to have an order from my 










government, but Mr. ‘Tracepurcel’s firm 
has already got the order, you see.” 

“Very nice too,” observed Cox, 
‘only let me make a prophecy. Now 
what I prophesy is, in a couple of 
weeks there’s going to be some reason 
Bertie’s firm can’t do the job, and then 
youll want a really rush order, and 
you'll get a tender in from Shipshape 
Harpoons to do the job straight away, 
only it'll cost you a bit more. At least 
it'll cost your government a bit more, 
about sixty thousand nicker more, 
which is a nice easy amount to divide 
into three. Leny, meany, miney.” He 
pointed daintily round the table. 

Mr. Mahommed took a cautious pull 
at his cigar. 

“Very interesting,” he conceded, 
“and we would get them by the same 
date? M’m. But I am not quite clear 
why Mr. ‘Tracepurcel’s firm would not 
be able to fulfil the order.” 

“T think I can promise you that,” 
said Uncle Bertram. “We’ve got one 
chap who’s a potential trouble-maker.” 
He shook his head sadly. “If he goes 
on the way he’s going I can see we’re 
going to have a strike on our hands.” 

“Very sad,” said Cox. “ Young Stan 
always was like that.” 


‘ 


“What you got there, then?” asked 
Knowlesy, as Stanley lifted the lid of 
his new bubble-car to push it into the 
cycle shed. “It seems to get you here 
on time, any old how.” 

“I’m beating the rail strike,” said 
Stanley. “It’s very good, really. It 








does about a million miles a gallon and 
I can park it under a shelf in my aunt’s 
shed.” 

“How much they rush you?” asked 
Knowlesy. 

Stanley told him. 

“They saw you coming,” said 
Knowlesy automatically. “Don’t forget 
to clock, now you’ve got here. I 
see you got a second seat behind,” he 
went on, as Stanley came back from 
clocking. 

“Yes, I'll be able to take Cynthia 
out as well.” 

“Oh yer. You got as far as asking her 
to marry you yet?” 

“No, not yet.” 

“Well, you'll get your chance on the 
works outing.” 

“Oh, where to? I 
hadn’t been going to 
go.” 

“Ramstairs. They go 
there every year.” 


“Oh, the _ seaside. 
Yes, I'll go.” 
“Righto. Only I 


never seen the actual 
sea yet on these trips. 
Really speaking, it’s 
more of a booze-up.” 


The day of the works 
outing dawned uncer- 
tainly, and by eight 
o’clock an intermittent 
drizzle was coming 
down on the dozen 
coaches which stood 
drawn upat theentrance 
to Missiles. It came 
down, too, on Mr. Hitchcock, the 
Personnel Manager, who stood greeting 
the workers charmingly as they arrived, 
and talking gloomily to the time-and- 
motion man during lulls. 

“How are you Mr. Prince? Fit? 
Jolly good, that’s the stuff. Morning, 
Tanner. Looks asif it'll clear. Hullo, 
Mr. Kite, Mrs. Kite. What’s the form? 
Jolly good.” 

The people thus greeted returned 
these good wishes cautiously and en- 
tered the coaches with a curious air of 
sour wariness, as if half expecting them 
to burst into flames. 

The weather cleared a little as they 
drove, and when they arrived at the 
coach park in Ramstairs it seemed as if 
the rain might hold off. Everyone began 
getting down and stretching, though as 
yet there was no life in the party. The 





characteristic smells of whelks, batter, 
mud and ozone surrounded them in the 
peculiarly bright light. 

Stanley took Cynthia on several of 
the amusements, keeping her fed on the 
shellfish she fancied. They had rather 
an early lunch, at Cynthia’s request, 
among gleaming surfaces of chromium, 
Formica and marble, to the music of a 
monstrous omelet-coloured juke-box, 
into which they inserted a number of 
coins. 

Cynthia and Stanley spent a quiet 
hour after the meal looking at a Chamber 
of Horrors, several freaks, and a rather 
disappointing dance routine by one 
Karima from the Exotic Kasbah. Stan- 
ley was new to these forms of enjoyment 








and was quite pleased with the day. 
Afterwards they went to the top of the 
cliff, but Cynthia almost immediately 
requested that they should come down 
again for tea. 

At eight o’clock the coaches started 
back, with many a jolly chorus, and 
after an hour stopped at a large floodlit 
inn with a sign: Coaches by Appoint- 
ment. They all got out and went into 
the single-storey annexe where tem- 
porary help stood ready to deal with 
them. 

“Coming in, Stan?” called Knowlesy. 
“Half-hour stop. It’s on the firm.” 

The scrum inside the annexe took 
Stanley aback, but he fought his way 
gamely to the bar for drinks for himself 
and Cynthia. He could not see her 
when he got back, and tiring of the 
noise, he made his way through to the 
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main building of the inn and sat down 
for a minute in the private bar. The 
noise here was more tolerable. He had 
lost his cardboard hat and half his 
drink in the annexe, but he was able to 
drink the rest peacefully. He was about 
to go when a man sat down morosely 
beside him and then gave a cry of 
recognition. 

“Windrush!” he said. “I know you, 
don’t I? Extraordinary thing seeing 
you again. You remember me? 
Hitchcock.” 

Stanley and the Personnel Manager 
had not so far met. 

“Oh yes, in the Army,” said Stanley. 
“You were a major. You gave me seven 
days once.” 

“Bad luck,” said Mr. 
Hitchcock. “ Mind you, 
that unit was an abso- 
lute shower. You live 
round here, I suppose?” 

“No, I live in Lon- 
don.” 

“Really? Actually 
I’m just here for the 
evening. My dear chap, 
I've had an absolutely 
appalling day. Downat 
Ramstairs, taking a 
works outing. Fright- 
ful place. You ever 
been? I shouldn’t. I 
can’t think why I stay 
at this job' I’ve got, 
frankly.” 

“Oh, what job’s 
that?” 

“Personnel Manager. 
Never go in for it. 
Waiter, another shot in the arm. 
Brandy. Must have one more before I 
go in the annexe and face the swinish 
multitude.” 

“The annexe? 
outing from—oh.” 

“That’s it, old boy. ‘ Missiles.” A 


But that’s a works 





The first instalment of “I’m 
All Right, Fack,” appeared on 
March 26. It will be published as 
a novel, by Victor Gollancz, in 
June under the title of “Private 
Life.” Issues containing the first 
five instalments can be obtained 
from The Publisher, Puncu, 10 
Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4, 
price 1s. cach, post free. (Spring 
Number, 1s. 3d.) 
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cheer rose from the annexe. “Hear 
that? That’s them.” 

“Stanley,” said Cynthia’s voice at his 
elbow, “here you are. Aren’t you 
coming back in? Mum’s doing a knees- 
up.” There was no concealing their 
social status. 

“Er, yes, of course, do excuse me,” 
said Stanley, agitated at being revealed, 
“IT must—er.” 

Mr. Hitchcock’s eye followed him to 
the dcor. It had an extremely curious 
expression in it. 


“This is the’ place,” said Uncle 
Bertram, as the hired Rolls turned into 
the enclosure of the coaching inn. 
“Where are you going to wait?” 

“Oh, I'll nip in the old Saloon Bar 
while you’re busy,”’ said Cox. “Don’t 
forget to pitch it 
good and strong. 
Crummy, they sound 
lively enough.” The 
tinkle of glass could 
be plainly heard 
from the annexe 
above the merry 
hubbub. “Don’t 
forget the bits about 
working their fingers 
to the bone, and 
maintaining the Old 
Country’s place in 
world markets.” 

Uncle Bertram, 
expensively and pro- 
vocatively dressed, lit a cigar. 

“Leave it to me, my dear Cox,” he 
said, “leave it to me.” 

“Glad you could get here, sir,” said 
Mr. Hitchcock, looking dubiously at 
Uncle Bertram’s opulent turn-out. 
“You'll find they’re a bit noisy, but 
it’s always like that.” 

“Grand, my dear Hitchcock. That’s 
the right spirit. As you know, the 
Chairman can’t leave his sick-bed. He 
was very grateful when I suggested I 
should go and do the honours.” 

They had a quick brandy and made 
their way into the multitude, Mr. 
Hitchcock switching on his jolly face 
at the doorway. He introduced Bertram 
to Kitey and Charlie Prince, as repre- 
sentatives of the two major unions, and 
conducted them all to the little band- 
stand at the end of the room, apologiz- 
ing for shifting several affectionate 
couples when they arrived. Still 
smiling ingratiatingly, he blew a blast 


on a whistle. This was greeted with a 
cry or two of “Where’s your glasses, 
ref?” and “Mind the doors, there, 
please,” but the noise died down. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” announced 
Mr. Hitchcock, “as you know, the 
Chairman of the Board usually says a 
word or two on these occasions, but as 
he is still convalescing, we have another 
of our senior directors here to say a 
few words: Mr. Tracepurcel.” 

Mr. Hitchcock’s introduction had 
been punctuated with occasional ironic 
noises, which he appeared to take in 
good part, and now the mild applause 
rang out for Bertram, spiced with an 
audible boo or two. 

“Well, ladies and gentlemen,” began 
Uncle Bertram, “I won’t keep you long, 
as I can see you are enjoying yourselves 





so much. Overwork has laid our chair- 


man low, but we all trust not for long. 
The amount of energy and sweat, if I 
may say so, which he puts into his 
work on our behalf is a shining example 
to us all,”’ It was evident that Kitey 
was becoming a little restless and 
Charlie Prince started noticeably at the 
phrase “on our behalf.” 

“These outings are a well-deserved 
break from the work we are all doing,” 
went on Uncle Bertram virtuously, “and 
will no doubt refresh us all to buckle 
down to our tasks with a new spirit of 
restraint and devotion to duty which 
we sorely need to put the Old Country 
where it used to be in world markets.” 

Mr. Hitchcock shot Bertram an even 
more dubious glance. 

“T know I am voicing the feelings of 
our Chairman and the whole Board,” 
continued Bertram with emphasis, 
“when I urge you to enjoy yourselves 
to-day and to start again to-morrow with 
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a new determination to keep up the 
level of our exports at whatever cost, 
for without the imports which our 
exports pay. for, we should all soon 
starve.” The word “starve,” coming 
from the well-groomed Bertram had a 
visible effect on Kitey. 

“In conclusion,” resumed Bertram 
after the mutterings, “let me, on behalf 
of the Board, whose hospitality we are 
enjoying, wish you the best of luck 
both for now and for the future we 
must all work our hardest for. I am 
sure there is not one of us who can put 
his hand on his heart and say: ‘I am 
already doing my best.’ 

“This great country of ours was 
founded on honesty, hard work, and .a 
sense of service to the community—an 
ideal which many of us, I’m afraid, 
have lost sight of in 
a general grab for 
what we can get.” 

The resentful 
noises made it diffi- 
cult for him. ‘to 
continue for a few 
moments, and. he 
took advantage of 
the respite to rub it 
all in with a nicely- 
timed pull at his 
cigar. 

“Many of you 
may say,” he re- 
sumed, “that the 
company can always 
cut down its profits and thus reduce its 
prices so that it can sell more.”’ A “‘hear- 
hear” from Charlie Prince cut the fuggy 
air. “But if profits go down any more, 
with the cost of living going up, our 
shareholders will simply want their 
money back, to invest it elsewhere. No, 
ladies and gentlemen,” he went on, in 
a mounting rumble of dissent, “the 
real answer is that we must all be more 
efficient, and for every day’s good money 
we must see that we give a day’s good 
work, whether it be by hand or by 
brain, and we must work with our 
fellows, irrespective of whether they 
share our beliefs, or whether they 
belong to another union or another 
race, for the success of the firm is the 
success of us all.” 

Slow hand-clapping and ironic cheers, 
to which Bertram gravely bowed, 
marked the end of this oration, and 
Bertram, with a genial wave, shook hands 
with an unsettled-looking Hitchcock 





and a sour Mr. Prince, and retired 
to the saloon bar, leaving a babble of 
belligerent voices. Kitey had already 
left the platform in dissent. 

“I thought he expressed himself 
very sensibly,” commented Stanley, 
“though it didn’t seem all that popular.” 

“Better not say so to Dad,” said 
Cynthia. “He and Charlie Prince look 
proper peeved.” 


In the Saloon, Cox was treating a 
very cheerful Mrs. Kite. “ Have another, 
girl?” he urged her. “Might as well. 
Ah, here’s Mr. Tracepurcel back.” 

“Oh, is that Mr. Tracepurcel? 
Fancy.” 

“That’s right. This is Mrs. Kite.” 

“Good evening to you,” said Uncle 
Bertram with interest, for any further 
chance to stir things up did indeed 
interest him. 

“Hullo. Was it you made a speech?” 
asked Mrs. Kite. “Same old stuff, I 
suppose, about all pals together. You’re 
as bad as my husband; on and on and 
on you go.” Mrs. Kite laughed and 
gave him a littleshove. “ Talk, talk, talk.” 

“Why don’t you come back to Town 
with us in the car?” asked Bertram 
quickly. ‘We've got a built-in cocktail 
set.” 


“We won't grumble at you, love,” 
added Cox. 


“Come on, then,” said Bertram. 
“T’ll get Cox to tell you some of his 
funny stories.” 





“Here, you are leading me astray,” 
guffawed Mrs. Kite happily. “Tell 
Mr. Kite I’ve gone home by car,” she 
called to the barman from the door. 


“Extraordinary speech for a director 
to make,” said Mr. Hitchcock. 

“T don’t know,” said the time-and- 
motion man. “I agreed with every 
word. He could have said much more, 
in fact.” 

“But, my God, you can’t fell the 
chaps all that, truth or not. Well, this 
is where I need you, old boy. Here’s 
where the difficult bit starts—getting 
them home.” 

The gathering proved resistant to 
cries of time, but the formal closing of 
the bar and a few coach hooters outside 
proved rather more effective in clearing 
the place. More than half the crowd 
made their way out. 
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It proved difficult to fill all the seats 
in the coaches. Mr. Hitchcock urged 
and escorted small singing and stumb- 
ling groups to the vehicles, but when his 
back was turned they tended to come 
out again and make their way back 
into the pub. Eventually, most of the 
coaches filled and drove off, but it was 
some time before Mr. Hitchcock and 
his assistant got the last two away. 
They had finally to resort to shoving 
people into a coach and locking them 
in while they collected some more. 

“IT hope you’re making a time-and- 
motion study of all this,” panted 
Hitchcock in exhaustion. 


“Cynthia,” said Stanley as_ their 
coach boomed up the long incline of 
Wrotham Hill towards the red lights of 
the television tower that had uglified 
its top for several years, “are you 
asleep?” 

“No.” 

“Well, I was thinking. 
like to marry me?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, Stanley.” 

“Well, might you?” 

“Oh, I might. It all depends.” 

“That’s wonderful. What does it 
depend on?” 

“Well, how I feel. 


” 


on. 


“ 


Would you 


I might; later 


” 


How do you feel now, then? 
“A bit hungry.” 


(To be continued) 
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